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Seeks New Manageri 
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‘Dublix & Opinion 


Make Sure Your 
Staff Reads ALL of 

The Officual Voice of Publix 
: Publix: Theatres Corporation, Paramount Building, New York, Week of August 31st, 
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1 Timber! 


Fsavean ceri nt! 


in 


Publix Opinion 


MTT ed 
es No. 59 


\MOUNT MONTH IS HERE! 


HEATRES READY 50M Arpe 
Br eay arrice ORE STUDENT MANAGERS 


iG ARE SOUGHT TO FILL NEEDS 
WE IN FILM HISTORY OF FUTURE EXPANSION 


Chester L. Stoddard, Director of the Personnel Department 
for Publix, has been instructed by Messrs.. Katz, Dembow and 


= 


1929 


=U 


WARNING! 


Managers are urgently 
warned NOT to enter into 
any contest connected with 
the Paramount Studios, 
either at Long Island or on 
the West Coast, or the Pub- 
lix Production Department 
without first procuring the 
FULL CONSENT of the 
Home Office. 


bi 


' 


HUAN LNA EAL ELE 


gm keyed up to a point of utmost intensity, | 
Campaign machinery hitting on all stx | 
es are ready to start tomorrow on | 


tio will be the greatest concerted box-office | 
: : industry has ever known. For, to-mor- | 


on; heralded PARAMOUNT MONTH. 


| schedule 


$250 PARADE 
PRIZE! 

Two parades every day 
during 5 ber—as ex- 
plained in the last issue of 
PUBLIX OPINION, are be- 
ing held in scores of cities. 

Remember, there’s a $250 
cash prize for the town that 
stages the most “parades” 
during Paramount Month. 

All reports on parades and 
other Paramount Month ac- 
tivities should be sent to the 
Editor of Publix Opinion. 
Messrs. Dembow, Chatkin, 
Botsford, Edwards, Stewart, 
and Serkowich will comprise 
the award committee. 


INCLUDES 11 
KEY CITIES 


| According 
for the executive cabinet 
itour throughout the circuit in Oc- 
ltober announced in the last issue 
lof PUBLIX OPINION, meetings 
jwill be held in 7 key 


to the tentative) 


cities | 


| 
} 


TYLA A nN rn 


Hi 


Recently, a theatre man- 
ager staged a beauty contest 


whereby the winner was to : 


get a trip to Hollywood with 
a screen and voice test at the 
Studio. He did not notify 
Arch Reeve, Publicity Direc- 
tor of the West Coast Stu- 
dios, until the contest was 
well under way. When he 
did do so, Reeve replied that, 
as a policy measure, Para- 
mount NEVER | promises 
screen or voice tests to con- 
test winners.. The reasons 
are obvious: the girls never 
make the grade and nothing 
will iH will results, the girl, 
the theatre manager, the co- 
operating newspaper and the 
local townspeople all feeling 
that the girl has been the 


— victim of unjust discrimina- 
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tion. The matter had to be 
patched up somehow at 

inconvenience to the 
Studio so that the manager 
might save his face with his 
local public. 

It is ALWAYS a safe 
course of procedure to con- 
sult A. M. Botsford, or the 
Studio, or Home Office rep- 
resentatives BEFORE be- 
coming irrevocably involved 
in a contest in which you 
might not be able to deliver 
the goods. If you don’t, it 
will mean a bad name for 
yourself and your theatre in 
the community where you're 
trying to do business and the 
ticket-buyers will fall off 
as a matter of course. 


= HAMEL 


HLL 


Chatkin, to immediately locate and put to work, at least 50 ‘addi- 
tional student assistant-managers. The idea behind this order, 
is to anticipate the needs of probable future expansion of Publix 
theatres which will require trained manpower ready to serve ex- 
pertly when called upon. 


PARAMOUNT- 
PUBLIX HOUR 
ON SEPT. 21 


The long awaited Paramount- 


=| Publix hour will be broadcast for 


th 


HNL HNAONHSL AAA 


the first time over the nation-wide 
network of the Columbia Broad- 
easting chain on Saturday night, 
Sept. 21, between the hours of ten 
and eleven, Bastern daylight sav- 
ing time. Following the initial 
hour, this program will be a regu- 
lar weekly feature, every Saturday 
night, at that hour. 

As announced in a former issue 
of PUBLIX OPINION, (Issue No. 
56, July 20th) this hour will bring 
the ‘pick of the nation’s talent of 
stage, screen and radio, assembled 


through the combined purchasing | 


power of Paramount Pictures, 


complying 
with the order, 
Mr. Stoddard is 
doing the very 
thing that will 
insure getting 
the right kind of 
men. He is ask- 
ing those already 
| in Publix, to pass 
oe gook the word along to 
man power? | 
Are you fol-| men they think 
| lowing his ee ey vee 
| tion? ; of their experi- 
| 1EEES | ence in the busi- 
Cee yu eR) amd hae 


them write to 


pik Rae In 
What about 


Mr. 
OChatkin’s 
idea of 
JOB- 
ROTATION 
|in your 

| theatre, to | 


him. 


“We want to be sure that we 
get the kind of new men that will 
be a credit to those who are al- 
ready carrying the Publix trade- 
mark to higher endeavors,” he 
| told PUBLIX OPINION. 

“In addition to men who have 
had experience in the business we 
want men between the ages of 24 
and 35, who already possess the 
fundamentals that will make good 
theatre executives. College men 
who have had some business ex- 
perience, and if possible practical 


Publix theatres and the powerful} experience in newspaper work. 


Columbia Chain, to the most 
| obscure backwoods hamlet. 

The program for the initial hour 
is now in the process of being 
formulated, and although the com- 
plete details have not as yet been 


“We want the kind of men who 
possess personality that will de- 
velop under discipline and organi- 
| zation, and at the same time show 
|initiative, creativeness and re- 
For these mé€n, 


| sourcefulness. 

worked out, it bids fair to be the : Publix offers a career. We want 
greatest radio entertainment hour} to be sure that we don’t make any 
that has yet been put on the air. mistakes in getting men that we 


lthroughout the country and four | 
others will be visited 


ove eevee spa strubnt Nanna Penner nevuscmDSEPPPIESERPENRENOAN OTANI >UREERORREREPEY YODER 


The tentative schedule, 
by Division Director L E. 
Schneider, is subject to change. 
Any changes made will be indi- 
eated in forthcoming issues of 
PUBLIX OPINION The present 
schedule of meetings of the Oc- 
tober trip is: 

Boston, Tuesday, Oct. A; 
cago, Thursday, Oct. 3; Minneapo- 
lis, Saturday, Oct. 5th; Omaha, 
Sunday, Oct. 6; Dallas, Tuesday, 
Oct. 8; New Orleans, Friday, 
Oct, 11; Atlanta, Sunday, Oct. 13. 

In addition, stops will be made 
in Kansas City most of the day 
Monday, Oct. 7; all day in San 

io, Wednesday, 
cate rs Houston and four hours 
in Beaumont on Thursday, Oct. 10 


laid out 


repeater ts onaneaned 


—_———- 


RE-OPENING ATTRACTION! 


At the re-opening of the Capitol 
; etroit, 
ene. “Paramount,” the pic- 
ture chosen for the opening attra’. 
tion has been definitely designate 
as “The Dance of Life. The ex- 
act date of the opening has not 
*las yet been announced. 

“J am positive 
eater will taake a perfect atone 
tion. for the re-opening, gr sug 
Mr. Sam Katz in a wire to f: 
George Trendle, General Manne, 
of the Publix-Kunsky Theatres. 
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Chi- | 


Oct. 9; eight} 


Mich., under its} 


. ! 
The Dance of} 


READ, STANDING 
BEFORE MIRROR 


| Analysis of weekly box office 
statements in comparison with 
analysis of manpower in the towns 
lwhere the box office statements 
leome from, indicate profit or loss 
lin direct proportion to the energy 
and intelligence of the manpower, 
according to Mr. Katz. 

“Where you find an operation 
ithat is a weak-sister, you invari- 
‘ably find the manpower in that 
town is solely to blame. Where 
a theatre or town is turning in 
| satisfactory results, you'll find 
every Publix employee a wide- 
|awake hard-working, hard-think- 


| 


ling person. 

| «were unloading our weak- 
lsister man-power as fast as we Can, 
land developing the other kind at 
top speed, to replace it.” 


PINCUS’ ADDED DUTIES 


Mr. Chas. M. Pincus will act as 
City Manager of Council Bluffs in 
addition to his duties at Omaha, 


SOMETHING TO 


NATION - WIDE 
TIE.- UP ON 
WHY BRING 
THAT UP 


As a result of a tie-up with the 
Columbia Phonograph Co., a na- 
tion-wide celebration, in the form 
of a “Moran and Mack Week” will 
take place wherever the Para- 
mount picture, “Why Bring That 
Up” with the two Black Crows, 
Moran and Mack, plays. This pic- 
ture is one of Paramount’s New 
Show World. 


Columbia will send out window 
strips in two colors to all their 
dealers which will carry the name 
of the picture on it. They will 
provide their dealers with three aif- 
ferent sizes of newspaper ads with 
space left for the dealer’s name and 
mention of the picture, “Why Bring) 
That Up.” The size of these ads will 
be 1 column by 85 lines; 2 columns 
by 100 lines and 4 columns by 150) 
lines, The dealers will use these ads 
at the time when the picture plays 
in their town and tie in_with the} 
local theatre on their use. 

Columbia released. a record on 
“shoo, Shoo Bogie Boo” and “Do 
I Know What I'm Doing,” both being | 


songs from the picture, on A. 23. | ere re e010 e080 +0+- 218 010-0 20-0 10-8 Oe 
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(Continued on page 3) 


ANOTHER 
RECORD 
WRECKER @ 


Mr. Nat Holt, 
California Theatre 
San Francisco, Calif. 

August 20, 1929 
Dance of Life opened Rivoli, 
New York to biggest busi- 
ness in history of that house. 
i personally sat through the 
picture again with audience 
and know that this picture 
is outstanding and should 
break all records if properly 
exploited and = advertised. 
Paramount has huge sum of 
money invested in this pro- 
duction and I am looking 
forward to every Division 
and District: Manager and 
Theatre Manager making 
greater contribution than 
ever before to this picture. 
T am counting on you to full- 
est extent. Regards. 


SAM KATZ. 


; 
: 
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carry along for a year or two, only 


OPINION, 


WEEK OF AUGUST 


3ist, 1929 
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Relation Dept Insures 


~ Honesty 


In Advertising 


(Reprinted from VARIETY by Permission) 
The old-time, flamboyant press agent is through in the picture 


industry. 

While this generauy has been 
recognized, it remained for Par- 
amount Famous Lasky to be the 
first picture company to establish 
a Public Relations department to 
handle the publicity, advertising, 
and exploitation of Paramount 
pictures upon a basis comparable 
to that used by the other ranking 
industries in the United States. 


In creating the department of 
Public Relations, executives of the 
company were mindful of the ob- 
ligation to the public that the cor- 
poration has in the matter of en- 
tertainment; also of the obligation 


it has to the newspapers and mag- 


azines for honesty aad truthful- 
ness in publicity and advertising. 


In-the not too distant pagt some 
press agents and advertising men 
used methods, unethical and un- 
wise, to fool organs of public 
opinion and thereby mislead the 
public. Exaggeratians of facts 
were not uncommon. These meth- 
ods reacted against the motion 
picture industry and recalcitrant 
press agents sometimes did im- 
measurable harm, not only to his 
own company, but to all others. 


The policy of the Paramount 
Famous Lasky Corporation in 
publicity and advertising mat- 
ters always has been on a basis 
of honesty and truthfulness, 
Three cardinal principles have 
governed the writing of news or 
Paramount pictures. This news 
must be fresh, accurate and in- 
formative. No exaggerated 
statements and no misinforma- 
tion las been tolerated in the 
publicity department of the 
company in the past. 

To insure an even higher basis 
of dignity and to give the depart- 
ments that 
tion about Paramount pictures to 
the public a rating.commensurable 
with their importance, the board 
of directors of the company, at the 
suggestion of Adolph Zukor, presi- 
dent; S. R. Kent, general mana- 


ger, and Sam Katz, president of| 


Publix Theatres Corporation, ere- 
ated a new major department to 
be known as the Public Relations 
department. 


In this department are the pub-| 


licity and advertising departments 
ofsthe Paramount Famous Lasky 
Corporation, the publicity and aa- 
vertising: departments of Publix 
Theatres Corporation, the com- 
pany’s radio! activities, the exploi- 
tation departments of the three 
companies, the ad sales and poster 
departments, and all other depart- 
ments of the company whose func- 
tion is to deal directly or indirect- 
ly with the public. 

Charles E. MeCarthy, who has 
been publicity director for the 
company during the last 10 years, 
has been appointed head of the 
new department. 


Ps eae meena 


CATALOGUE OF PUBLIX DISCS 


SERIES THREE 


Record No. Titles 


1040 P TRLE BLUE LOU 
(from Dance of Life) 
HERE WE ARE 


1041 P LITTLE PAL 
(from Say It With Songs) 
USED TO YOU 
(from Say It With Songs) , 


1042 P ORANGE BLOSSOM TIME 
S’POSIN ? 


1048 P WHY CAN’T YOU? 
{from Say It With Songs) 
MAYBE—WHO KNOWS? 


THE ABOVE RECORDS ARE NOW AVAI 
‘PLEASE MAKE IT A POINT 


present the informa-| 


Annette Henshaw 
. Annette Henshaw 
Walter Cummins. 
Walter Cummins 
Publix Ten & 


(from Hollywood Revue of 1929) Ted Smith 
Publix Ten & 


a 


THIS WORKS 


House Manager R. O. Gregory 
of the Publix Colonial Theatre, St. 
Joseph, Mo., arranged. a tie-up 
with the Piggly Wiggly stores in 
advertising Buster Keaton in 
“Spite Marriage.” 

* Each.one of the 6000 handbills 
put out by the stores had a dif- 
ferent number; the holder of one 
of these numbers being entitled to 
a free admission to see the pic- 
ture if his or her number corres- 
ponded with one of the 60 num- 
bers posted in the Colonial lobby. 

The bottom third of these hand- 
bills was devoted to copy about 
the stores while the remainder of 
space was devoted to copy about 
the pieture, star, theatre and play 
dates. 

Since the handbills were printed 
and effectively distributed by the 
Piggly Wiggly people at no cost 
to the theatre, it proved an ex- 
cellent means of getting wide- 
spread publicity with the least pos- 
sible effort. 


“SWEETIE,” BEST 
PICTURE MADE © 
BY PARAMOUNT 


“The biggest picture ever made 
by Paramount” was the way Jesse 
| L. Lasky, Vice President of Para- 
mount, characterized ‘Sweetie,” 
with Helen Kane, Nancy Carroll 
and Jack Oakie, in a telephone 
; conversation to Mr. Sidney Kent. 
“In Mr. LaSky’s opinion,” de- 


the big pictures we have done so| 
well this year. - He told me that 
words. fail to express the en-! 
thusiasm he feels and’ says this 
should be one of the big long-run 
pictures of the season.”’ 


WATERLOO CHANGES 


_Mr. Richard Emig, at present 
manager of the Paramount, Wa- 
terloo, was transferred to 
Columbia, Davenport, on August 
26. Mr. Emig will also act as 
City Manager of that town. 

Mr. Arthur Stolte took over the 
management of the Paramount, 
Waterloo, and will ‘act as City 
Manager of that town. 


Mr. H. L. Davidson, acting as | 


manager of the Columbia, Daven- 
port, will be transferred to man- 
age the Palace, Canton, Ohio, 
which: house operis August 31st. 


Artiste Type 
Voecal—Orch. Acep. 


Vocal—Orch. Acep. 
Vocal— Nov’ ty Acep. 


Vocal—Nov'ty Acep, 


Vocal 


| 
: 
: 
3 
i 
: 
2 
| 


Vocal 
Ted Smith 


Sammy Fain 


Kate Smith & 
Harmonians 


LABLE AT YOUR WAREHOUSE. 
TO REQUISITION SAME, — 


Voeal 
Vocal 
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clares Mr. Kent, “it outranks ‘The | : 
Dance of Life’ and equals any of | 


the | 


HARL A. WOLEVER 


Harl A. Wolever assistant man- 
ager of the Denver Theatre, 
Denver, came 
to .Publlx 
mi with a rich 
educationgsl 
and business 
background. 
He is a grad- 
uate of 
gate 
sity with 
degree 
i] Bachelor 
7 Science, 
“Hing belonged 
to many so- 
cial and hon- 


* 


$ 


graduation he 


was technical 


chemical 
for 


salesman 
Dextro Prod- 
ucts, 

Buffalo, N. Y. and insurance 
Spector for the 
of Syracuse, N. Y. While training 
for a managerial position in one 


Harl A. Wolever 


of the branch offices of this com- | 


.pany, Wolever became interested 
in the theatre business and en- 
rolled in the Publix Managers 
Training School from which 
* graduated in October, 1928. 


— 
He was assigned as house man- 
ager of the Texas Theatre, 
Antonio and remained there until 


Theatre, Dallas, as manager, suc- 
ceeding James O. Cherry, who 
became district manager. 
January, 1929, Wolever 
transferred to his present 
at the Denver Theatre. 


H 


| 
| 


was 


ELMER R. DANIELS 


A veteran showman of 15 years’ 
standing is Elmer R. Daniels, 
manager of 

the Capitol 


Worcester " 
Mass Ten 
years of that 
time 
spent 
the Worcester 
Olympia Co., 
which orig- 
inaily 
: h ¢ 

Theatre, 
theatre 


Capitol 
The 


in 
1929 


February. 

Daniels 
was retained 
aa manacer 
of the Capitol, 
a post he had 
held since 
opening 
1926. 


itt 


Elmer R. Danicl« 


. 
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|. EDDIE PARDO, Stage Band| 
| Leader, opened at the Metropol-| 
j}itan Theatre, Boston, for one! 
week, beginning Thursday, August! 
| 15th, replacing Gene Rodemich. | 
GUY HARRISON, Musical Di-| 
| Feetor, Metropolitan Theatre, Bos-| 
| ton, closed on Wednesday, August! 
| 28th. | 
| HYMAN FINE, District Musical | 
| Adviser, conducted the overture | 
| at the Metropolitan the week be-| 
ginning Thursday, August 29th. | 
| DAVE RUBINOFF, Musical Di-| 
réctor, will close at the New York | 
Paramount, Wednesday night, | 
September 4th and will open at| 
} the Metropolitan, Boston, on! 
Thursday, September 5th, for an} 
indefinite perjod. . 


JOE ALEXANDER. featured or-| 
ganist *t the Tampa Theatre, | 
Tampa, closed there Tuesday | 
night, August 20th and opened at | 
the Piceadilly Theatre, Rochester, | 
on Saturday, August 24th. 

He was not replaced. in Tampa. 


ALEX KEESE, District Musica] | 
Adviser for the Southeastern di- 
vision and formerly State Bana 
Leader at the Alabama Theatre, 
Birmingham. opened as Stage 
Band Leader at the Metropolitan 
Theatre, Boston, on Thursday, 
August 29th. 


Col- | 
Univer- | 


Inc., | 
in- | 
Retail Credit Co., | 


he | 


San | 
the latter part of December when. | 


he was transferred to the Melba | 


In | 


post | 


Theat.re,| 


waa) 
with! 


owned | 


wae : 
sold to Publix 


its | 
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NELSON L. TOWER 


Nelson L. Tower, manager of 
the Rosetta Theatre, Little River, 
Fla., entered 
the show. 
business as a} 
doorman § j 
one | of | a 
William Frei- 
hofer thea~ | 
tres in Phila-j- 
delphia, One] 
month later, | 
he was pro-]- 
moted to 
manager of 
that theatre. | 
Two months] 
later, he was 
promoted to 
the Colliseum 
Theatre in 
West. Phila-]- 
delphia . from } 
where he was 
again \pro- 
: motéd to. the 
Nelson L. Tower pejmont The- 
atre, also in West Philadelphia. 
Shortly after, he resigned and 
went to Boston to engage in a 
| private business enterprise. i 
Moving to Florida in 1921, he 
entered the newspaper business 
as an advertising solicitor and 
became circulation manager of 
the paper within six months. He 
held this position until 1925 when 
he resigned to sell real estate. 
In 1926, he re-entered the theatre 
business as manager of the 
Rosetta Theatre where he Ia still 


employed. 


HARVEY G. COCKS 


Cocks started his | 
as an usher at) 
the Glen The- | 


Harvey G. 
| theatrical career: 


/ fourteen. 
} From this 
' job, he work- 
: ed his way up 
: ‘ through the 
: various pro- 
motion stages | 
stage 
/ and, atage 
4 manager, 
Projee 
: tloniat, as- 
sistant man- 
ai ager and 
; finally tman- 


: ager 
: Coeks came 
with Publix | 
in June, 1925 
: maou when he was 
Harvey G. Cocks made sassiet- A 
ant manager of the Fields Corner »~ 
Theatre, Dorchester and became | having § 
manager in October, 1928 In ; makes of 
April, 1929, he was transferred to accomplial 
the Capitol Theatre. Allston, as | ated} 
manager, which ia his present | played tn the 
| assignment. i vaudeville, 


sess Seee +++ 


m assumed the map 


Bedford, Mass., on August 19th. 


Mr. Louis De Wolfe, manager of the 
Minn., has resigned effective August 3rd._ 


Mr. Anson will take care of the Strand 
Lyceum Theatre! He will be assisted in : 
by Mr. C. H. Murray ; 


a 


On August 19th, Mr. David J, Walsh 
of the Strand Theatre, Pittsfield, relieving. 
+ 

Mr. J. 5S. McSween, formerly manager 
resigned effective August 9th. 
yer replaced Mr. M 


Mr. Murrell Hill 
ust 2nd. j 


charge effective Aug ' 


Mr. Walter L. Nolan assumed the 
Theatre, Lowell, Mass.. August 17th, — 


of t 
con 


Mr. Roland Waterson h 
Theatre, Marion, Ohio. 
well as manager of the 


as been appointe 
Mr. Huebner is City 
Palace Theatre 


Mr. Joseph V. Shea will assume th 
North Adams, Mass., on September Ist, 
theatre, a 


The Federal Theatre, Salem, wil : 
Dunn assuming charge of this theatr 


gt 
* 


me 
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Mt) SELLING “JEALOUSY” 


By RUSSELL HOLMAN 


(Ady. Mer. Paramount Pietures) 


“Jealousy” is 100% red meat drama. Better box office 
than “The Letter” because it has a better title and the 
whole story strikes closer to the average man and woman. 
With the public being fed an almost continuous diet of girl 
shows and back-stage romances at the present time, a tense 


domestic drama like “Jealousy” may be welcome. 


The 


principal characters might just as well be Mr. and Mrs. 

Public, and that’s not a bad note to hit in advertising. 
There are two ways of handling the picture—highbrow 
and lowbrow: 


1. Highbrow. 


Selling Eagels, stage people and type of 


entertainment: 


(a) 


(Cc) 


(d) 


rity 


aaa ST ALL Baa rift 


tei 


(a) 


(c) 


Jednne Eagels, foremost dramatic star on the 
American stage. Star of the stage “Rain” and 
the screen “The Letter.” In “Jealousy” she has 
type of gripping dramatic role that made -her 
famous. 

“Jealousy” as a stage play ran on Broadway. It 
was widely talked about because the cast num- 
bered only two people—Fay Bainter and John 
Halliday. The picture has a bigger cast and you 
see and hear situations that were merely talked 
about on the stage. 

It is adult, modern, New Show World entertain- 
ment. It will neither entertain nor interest chil- 
dren. 

Play adapted on stage by Eugene Walter (au- 
thor of “The Easiest Way,” “Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine,” etc.). From original play by Louis 
Vernueil, French playwright. Dialog staged by 
John D. Williams (Sam Harris’ partner in -pro- 
ducing “Rain”; producer of many other stage 
successes) and Edward Goodman, well known 
playwright. Directed by Jean De Limur, who 
directed “The Letter.” 


2. Lowbrow. Selling the story and bringing it home to 
audiences : 


Leading man is Fredric March, becoming popu- 
lar with screen fans because of appearances in 
“The Wild Party” (Clara Bow) and “Studio 
Murder Mystery.” 

Story of a Parisian marriage between an inno- 
cent young artist and a beautiful woman with a 
past—a marriage wrecked by jealousy. The man 
from the wife’s past is murdered—either wife 
or husband, or another man whom the murdered 
man wronged, might have done it—the audience 
is kept in ignorarice of the real murderer until 
the last minute. The climax is the husband's 
confession over.the ‘phone to the police to save 
an innocent man accused of the crime. Drama 
lies in the fact that confession was unnecessary ; 
the man had proved an alibi and been let go; the 
husband would never have been suspected! 
Copy thoughts: “JTealousy—love’s companion 
and its bitterest enemy.” “Should a bride con- 
ceal her past?” “In Paris they call it ‘crime pas- 
sionel : in America they call it—?” Ete. 


Base your method of handling “Jealousy” on the results 


you got from 


Letter,” 
change. 


town and the average 0 
high, be highbrow. 


is safer. 


use 
If Eagels and stage 


“The Letter.” If you did well with “The 
same type of campaign. If you didn’t, 
plays means something in your 
ligence of your audiences is 
the lowbrow method 


the 


f inte 
If the opposite, 
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SEEK 50 MORE. 
STUDENT MGRS. 
FOR FUTURE 


(Continued from page ft) 


over that they ; ; 
to discov ¢ for our business.” | 


s should write di- | 


titude or likin 


All applicant 
Mr 


rectly to 


complete outline o 


round, photos, 


there are two or three 
rters and assista 


re 
who have the 
executives, 


chance to get ou . 
alley profession which is limited by 


eration, into 
its local op ublix affords. 


opportunities P 


and would gladly wel- 
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A RARE EVENT! 


In a few weeks, you'll be 
getting 
HAROLD LLOYD 
In his first uproarious 
all-talkie “WELCOME, 
DANGER!” ‘ 
Don’t wait until it’s 
booked, or for press- 
sheets or stills! 
Start YELLING NOW 
that PUBLIX is bringing 
Harold Lloyd in a few 
weeks! 
That’ll tease the talk of 
i his fan following! 
ee aiid 


have no ap> | 


Stoddard, giving a 
f personal back- | 
and references. Mr. 
hat in every city | 
newspaper- 


makings 0 


t of a blind- 


the limitless 
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of Sound and Projection, 


_ HARRY RUBIN, Director 


BULLETIN No. 24 


HORN SETTINGS 

There fs nothing mysterious 
| about the horn settings on the 
200A panel. . 

They should not be changed 
without a careful check in the 
auditorium, with special constant 
frequency film or record if pos- 
sible, or the distribution of sound 
may be upsets The little dials on 
this panel govern the volume of 
sound issuing from each individ- 
| yal horn, and changing the setting 
without this check will almost cer- 
'tainly result in unequal ‘volume} 
' of sound in the different parts of 
the house. For this reason de- 
partures from the standard A, B 
and C settings should be made 
only while some competent person 
is listening in the auditorium. 
When any change in settings or 
horn pointing is being made, a) 
constant frequency record, or . 
| should be run so that it is just 
audible. The person checking 
should then walk to every part of 
the house— EVERY part—and| 
make adjustments in favor of| 
those portions where the sound 
disappears. 
Your Erpi service engineer can 
secure a constant frequency record, } 
'or film, at short notice. 
Horn settings may not be made 
with reference only to distribu- 
tion. They must also, and this is} 
equally important, match the in- 
put impedance of the horns. 
Any two electrical circuits, of} 
| whatever nature, work to max-| 
imum efficiency when the output} 
of one matches the input of the 
‘other in impedance. In sound| 
work this is especially important, 
sinee any serious difference in im-| 
pedance will distort the quality of | 
the sound. 
Impedance may be described, 
shortly, as ‘“‘A. C. resistance,” or 
opposition to the flow of current. 
A short-hand method of figur-| 
| ing whether your impedances are} 
right or not is given by the table 


film, | 


dial is set on 4, calculate, the in- 
dex as if it were set on six. Thus, 
a setting of 4-4-4-4 would be in- 
correct for any other system, add- 
ing up to 1.60; but it will be right 
for a system using two 43A type 
amplifiers. In that case, reading 
the dials as if they were set on 
6,: (or at impedance value of .25) 
the total for the four units adds 
up to 1. 

Where double-throat horns are 
used, each unit is to be considered 
independently when adding up im- 
pedance indexes the fact that two 
units are mounted on one horn 
makes no difference. 

The index method of setting im- 
pedances, as described, is of 
course, shorthand. Actually cal- 
culating them from! the ohmic re- 
sistance is a different and much 
more complicated job; which need 
not be considered here because 
the simpler index method has been 
found to work out satisfactorily. 

A, B and C settings may have a 
word of explanation while we are 
on the subject. They do not ex- 


' ist with 15-type horns. The older 
| 12 and 13 type horns have differ- 


ent frequency characteristics — 
that is, the 12, or upper horns, 
favor the high notes, and the 13, 
or lower horns, the low notes. 
For dialogue the lowers should be 
used as little as possible, or the 
speech will be unnatural. But for 


|musie it is desirable to bring in 


the low notes; in a heavy orches- 
tral selection the lower horns 
should be used strongly. Hence, 
three different settings. The 15- 
type horns favor all netes alike, 
so only one setting is needed with 
these horns , 

Lower, or 13-type horns, should 
never be used heavily with speech. 
If proper balcony distribution can- 
not be obtained without them, the 
upper horns should be reset. 
There are very few houses where 
distribution cannot be obtained 
without use of the lower horns. 

A, B and C settings vary for 
different houses. They are found 
experimentally; they are NOT the 
same for every house. In filling 


} 
: 


} 
} 


| 


0 a 

The table is used as follows: | 
Add the indexes of all horns in 
use INCLUDING the monitor. Do 
NOT add in horns which are turn- | 


= ed off. The sum of the indexes 


should be as close-as possible to 
The allowable limits are 1.25 


=| and 0.75. If you use your monitor 


at “any old setting,” or use it for 


= changeovers only, you will have to 


disregard the monitor, but that is 
not the best practice. 

For some examples: A house 
with only one horn should have 
that horn set at 0—unless the 
monitor also is turned up high, 
when both horn and monitor 
should be set at 2. With four 
horns, setting each one at 6 adds 
up to an index of one—see table 
—and is ideal from the impedance 
point of view. On these dials the 
low numbers indicate, of course, 
the higher volume. For six horns 
a setting of 6-6-10-10-6-6 is al- 
lowable, as within the limit, 1.25. 
Obviously a setting like 0-0-10-10- 
is all wrong, adding up to an in- 
dex of 2.20. 

There is one exception to the 
above rule for figuring indexes. 
In a system using two 43A type 
amplifiers, the numbers on the 
dials must be calculated as if they | 
were one point higher than they 
actually are. For instance, if a 


out your Weekly Projection Room 


| Report fill. in the actual setting, 


in numbers; not A, B or ©. The 
latter are meaningless to persons 
checking the report. 


To sum up this bulletin: Horn 
settings govern distribution of 
sound. Distribution of sound is 
obtained by pointing the horns in 

onjunection with the horn set- 
ings. Horn setting indexes must 
add up to within limits of .75 to 
1.25. With two 43A amplifiers in- 
dexes are to be read as if settings 
were one step higher than’ they 
actually.are. A, B and C settings 
are designed to adjust the repro- 
duction of the older type horns. to 
high or low notes, according to 
whether the sound is speech (A), 
oN music (B) or heavy music 
(G). 

IF ANY CONDITION IN YOUR 
THEATRE IS AT VARIANCE 
WITH THE DESIRABLE . CON- 
DITION AS DESCRIBED IN THIS 
BULLETIN, CALL. IT TO THE 
ATTENTION OF YOUR SERVICE 
ENGINEER OR THIS DEPART- 
MENT. HE MAY BE ABLE 
TO EFFECT A SUBSTANTIAL 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE QUAL- 
ITY OF YOUR SOUND. i 


FIELD HEADS PLUGGING 
“THE DANCE OF LIFE” 


A. shower of enthusiastic tele- 
grams was the result of Mr. Katz’ 
wire to all district and division 
beg asking them to get be- 
hind “The Dance of Life’ in a big 
way. (Mr. Katz’? telegram is re- 
Saeanigy elsewhere in this issue.) 

very one of the field heads prom- 
ised to leave no stone unturned in 
selling this picture as no Paramount 
picture has ever heen sold before. 


ONAL THOUGHT IN ADS AND SCREEN EVERY WEEK 
Your back files of PUBLIX OPINION will furnish the hunches for copy. 
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‘PLAYS BIG | 


ROLE IN THE LIFE AND 
PROGRESS OF MANKIND 


By SIME SILVERMAN 


(Reprinted from VARIETY by Permission) 


Paramount touches the lives of more people in the world—-and 
more intimately—than any other commercial activity under one 


management. 

With its affiliated companies— 
Publix Theatres Corporation, the 
Charles Frohman Company, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
the Famous Music Corporation, 
and through its varied advertis- 
ing activity, Paramount plays a 
vast and amazingly intimate part 
in the life and progress of man- 
kind. ° 

No company in any of the major 
industries of the country holds a 
position of such close relation to 
as many people. International 
bankers, whose names are house-/} 
hold words, the great world-wide 
oil companies, the railroads, the 
steel industry, even the great} 
newspaper chains, with their: tre-| 
mendous power and wide scope, 
cannot compare with Paramount! 
in its influence upon the lives of} 
the peoples throughout the world. 


& 
° 


but to distribute this entertain- 
ment to all countries of the 
world, to exhibit it in a vast 
chain of theatres, to publicize 
it and exploit it is a task that 


busy every day in every part of 

the globe. 

The governing policy of this or- 
ganization has been quality in 
quantity. Ever since Adolph Zu- 
kor, seeing the picture industry 
imperilled by mediocrity, startled 
the film world by importing the 
feature picture, ‘“‘Queen Eliza- 
beth,”’ the ideal of his organiza- 
tion has been toward a consistent 
superiority in film production and 
theatre operation. 


Complete Unit 


Hand in hand with this ideal of 
superior quality in picture enter- 
tainment has gone a policy of 
making Paramount sufficient unto 
These organizations, great asj/itself. This has been carried out 
they are, are either sectional or! in the production of pictures, in 
touch only the fringe of people's) distribution of this product to the 
everyday lives. Paramount’s story | far corners of the world and in the 
is told in all languages, in all) theatres controlled by the com- 
climes, and is a moving, vital force | pany, so that today Paramount 
in shaping the thought and aspir-| stands as a complete, many-sided 
ations of a large section of man-| ynit in the entertainment world. 
kind. |» Im the early days, faced with 

Paramount, now more than) the necessity of having more 
ever before, is the world’s great- | 
est story teller. In pictures, on| tion could produce, Mr. Zukor 
the stage, and over the radio’ ajlied himself with Jesse L. Las- 
this company carries drama, ky, who was his only competi- 
comedy, and music to the far! for in the production of quality 
corners of the globe. Through! pictures. The amalgamation of 


pictures than his own organiza-| 


keeps several thousand workers | 


its stars and featured players) 
famous characters of fiction are | 
made to live before the eyes of. 
the world and, now that sound | 
dialog is an integral part of! 
the motion picture, they also| 
can be heard speaking the 
words of famous authors and | 
playwrights. ) 
Any little girl, obscure and un- 
known, may become a star in| 
Paramount pictures, as many have | 


done, and almost over night she } 


| combination, 
iturned his thoughts to distribution | 


the Famous Players Company) 
and the Jesse L.. Lasky Feature | 
Play Company made one of the: 
strongest producing organiza-| 
tions in the picture business, 
Having assured his company of) 
a sufficient output of quality pic- 
tures through this production! 
Mr. Zukor then! 


|in order to be certain his pietures | 


would be sold on a proper basis. 
The company then acquired the | 


becomes th il-|  ephtt : 
Sameret friender mil | Paramount Distributing Company | 


lions of people. 


Every afternoon and. evening'| 
when people decide to go to the-| 
atre for motion picture entertain-| POT@tion, 
ment millions of them pick a Pub-| 
lix theatre where Paramount pits 
tures are showing. 

Every night when people 
throughout the country dance | 
they do so to the music carried | 
to them over the Columbia Broad-| 
casting System. ess and Paramount was well 

Wherever music and songs are| fortified in both. A few years 
played and sung the tunes of Para-| later the formation of theatre 
mount songs are heard. 


the organization was 


ing unit. 
Exhibition 


lems in the motion picture busi- 


able to stand on its bwn feet as a/ 
;complete producing and distribut-| 


At that time distribution and | 
production were the major prob- | 


and in 1916, with the formation | 
of the Famous Players Lasky Cor- | 


chains into the production field, | 


| 
’ 


Millions of People 


For two decades Paramount 
pictures have blazed across the 
amusement horizon of the world. 
In the United States Publix Thea- 
tres alone have a seating capacity 
of more than 900,000 and with | 
the addition of the independent 
theatres that show Paramount pic- 
tures, millions of people see this 
company’s screen entertainment 
every day. People, who speak 37 
different languages, in 70 foreign 
countries also look at the same 
Paramount pictures that are 
shown in the United States. Add 
to this the millions that will hear 
Paramount entertainment over the 
air, through the affiliation with 
the Columbia Broadcasting com-} 
pany’s chain: of radio stations 
throughout the country, and one 
gets a truer picture of the magni- 
tude of this tremendous enter- 
prise called Paramount. 

That Paramount has main- 
tained its leadership in an in- 
dustry that is so fraught with 
pittalis is testimony enough to 
the genins of Adolph Zukor and 
his aides. To keep an organiza- 
tion. geared up to provide en- 
tainment that will satisfy this 
world-wide audience, is one job, 


threw into sharp focus the prob- | 
lem of proper exhibition of pic-| 
tures. This problem became | 
ficiently acute to make it impera-| 
tive that Paramount go a step) 
farther in keeping the organiza- 
tion sufficient unto itself. 

The company acquired thea- 
tres in key centers throughout 
the country to be sure its prod 
uct would get the proper outlet. 
In the acquisition of theatres 
the other twin idea of Para- 
mount—that of quality enter- 
tainment — became even more 
apparent. From this has grown 
the immense Publix chain of 
magnificent theatres, which is | 
admittedly the greatest organ- 
ization of its kind in the his- 
tory of enverta mt. 

With the advent of sound pic- 
tures, music became a great fac- 
tor’ in screen entertainment. Just 
as the company had fortified itself 
in every other branch of the busi- 
ness, it immediately set out to 
build up this new and hitherto un- 
charted phase of the motion pic- 
ture: Not only did Paramount ac- 
quire the gervices of outstanding 
composers and librettists to work 
in its studios and | but it 
established a music ublishing 


hed 
company of its ased 


In the last issue of PUB- 
LIX OPINION, a great deal 
ot valuable information 
about Publix was reprinted 
by permission from the 
Paramount-Publix issue of 
VARIETY. This was done 
in order that, incorporated 
in your PUBLIX OPINION 
files. the information might 
be a permanent part of your | 
office data, to be drawn upon 
at will, 

In this issue, the same is 
being done with equally val- 
uable information about 
Paramount. Be sure to file 
all this and USE IT! Details 

- about the production and 
distribution of Paramount 
pictures, for the most part 
unknown to the public at 
large, and about which it 
is voraciously curious, are 
contained in these stories, 
The newspaper editors wii 
be eager to print them. 
That's just the stulf you've 
been looking for keep 
Paramount pictures before 
the public during PARA- 
MOUNT MONTH. Here's 
your ammunition! USE IT. 

eee ee ee ee ey 

a one-half interest in one of the 

country’s largest broadcasting 

systems. 

Paramount's Big Part 

In building its organization and 


following the policy of being a 
complete entertainment unit in 


| itself, Paramount, by its leader- 


ship and example, has played an 
important part in shaping the 
destinies of the entire motion pic- 


| ture industry. 


The success of the policy of pro- 
ducing, distributing, and exhibit- 
ing the highest type of motion 
picture entertainment persuaded 
others to follow. Paramount's at- 
titude to, and its treatment of, the 
public in its theatres has had a 
salutory effect on the industry. 
Its publicity and advertising pol- 
icy has followed step by step the 
advancement of the company and 
always has maintained the sense 
of bigness and breadth, and fair 


| dealing, which have been the car- 


dinal principles followed by this 
organization. Such policies as 
these could not help but have an 
effect in shaping the policies of 
the entire industry. 
While the two principles— 
quality of entertainment and a 


complete entity in itself—have | 


been the main guiding prinei- 
ples in the organization, an- 
other one has been equally im- 
portant In the building of 
mount, and that is its policy of 
developing manpower, Early in 
his career Mr. Zukor saw the 
wisdom in getting good men 
around him and keeping them 
in the organization. The plan 
of promoting men from the 
ranks to fill responsible execu- 
tive positions soon was put in 
force, This attitude toward the 
workers in the company has 
developed a stability of organ- 
ization that has been the mar- 
vel of an industry that has been 
characterized by a heavy turn- 
over in men, 
New Show World 


Just as the proof of the pud- 


ding is in the eating, so is the | 


value of these policies shown in 
the public support given to this 
world-wide organization. Today 
thore people see Paramount pic- 
tures than any other entertain- 
ment. 
Paramount came into a show 
world beset with the delusion 
that “one is born every minute" 


and “never give a sucker an | 


even break.” These two axioms 
were rejected immediately and 
the company went on the prin- 
ciple that the finest entertain- 
pe mes ome ray bogs service in the 
re appreciat 
the public. spain 
The success of this idea is 
shown in the fact that Paramount 
today is the leader in every de- 
partment of entertainment enter. 
prise and those wh 
stuck to the old theories of bun- 
sic eg — , 1 mpped sub- 
nd lost in 
world. this new show 
ramount’s job has bee 
well and pen Aly Ppt 
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All doubts as to the manner in whi 
ingly enthusiastic reception 
tertainment. Instantaneous suc-|~ 
cess has followed the introduc |, 
tion of the screen’s newest form 
of its art in all the leading coun 
tries of the world, theatres every: 
where having felt the tonic-lik cy 
effect of the revolutionary enter |, 
tainment and thousands of oth 
are now engaged in a scramble} 
to obtain equipment which will |? 
enable them to participate in this 
latest wave of prosperity which | m, 
has embraced the world-wide wa 


rs | pring! 


‘| motion picture indy 


The Paramount foreign depart- 
ment has assumed world leader-| 
ship in the presentation of sound | ,, 
and talking product. Sensational 
box office returns from those thea- 
tres which pioneered in the exhi. 
bition of this new Paramount pro- 
duct have stirred the exhibition |, 
arm of the industry as no other)». 
development has in many years in| ,, 
the industry. England, France, 
Australia, Sweden, Brazil, Mexico, |, 
Cuba, Guatemala and Japan all) 
report tremendous spurts in box/ 
office receipts and that wide-awake/,, 
exhibitors in these countries are 
making their preparations for in- 
clusion in the rapidly growing list 
of sound-equipped theatres. — 


The sensational success accord-|_ 
ed the presentation of “Wings,”| — 
with its music score and sound ef-| 5 
fects, encouraged Emil E. Shauer,| se 
general manager of the Paramount 
foreign department, and Joseph H. 
| Seidelman, assistant general man- 
ager, to arrange for the showing; ¢ 
of this great film spectacle in| 
every foreign country in exactly 
the same manner as at the criter- 
ion in New York. Initial exhi- 
bitions abroad were enormously| 
; successful and theatres through- 
jout the entire world participated 
jin the wave of prosperity that fol-| — 
l\lowed the introduction of this/... 
novelty in motion picture art. The- |. 
atre attendance established new 
records for ali times in many 
countries and exhibitors abroad 
'began to show a keen interest in 
jevents taking place in the Amert- 
|can industry. 


) First Foreign Theatre 
| The first foreign’ theatre to 
|make ready for the exhibition of 
the new prodtict announced in the 
United States waa Paramount's} 
beautiful Plaza theatre in London, |™* *% ® 
| the show window for Great Britain |* tam 
jand the Continent of Europe. The |! the) 
; success of this new policy was so/7*?* 
jimmediate and overwhelming that |*¥_ 

| other great theatres began hurried 

| Preparations to install equipment. | * 

| One of the leaders was the new 

| Paramount theatre in Paris. Sound 

| pictures made a great hit from the 

| start, the climax of this new form |™ 

of entertainment for France com- 

jing with the premiere of Maurice| SOum 
Chevalier, “Idol of France,” fn his} & 
}first Paramount talking and sing-| — 

‘ing production, “Innocents of 

|Paris.” Parisians stormed the 

| theatre in such numbers that it} 
|became necessary to give seven! 
jshows daily and the engagement| 

was extended to record-breaking 

length, a 


An outstanding ot) 

just what Paramount's latest 

| Productions are doing to spur 

on the motion picture industry 
is to be found in A 


- 
; 

of the P 
tres with 


was 


nate 
7 


larger cities 
in presenting 
pictures to th 
they have « 


0 stubbornly | 


tres in Sydney, 
other cities, and 
sound-equipped 
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MAGNIFICENT 
TRIBUTE! 


MR. LA 
SPIRIT REFLECTED IN 
PARAMOUNT STUDIOS 


(Reprinted from VARIETY by Permission) 

Every day in the year approximately 2,450 persons are busy 
behind the scenes at the two Paramount studios in New York and 
Hollywood making Paramount Pictures. The public sees and knows 
but few of these yet each one is essential in the production of a 


Publix B. & K. 
theatres in 
Chicago 

used this for 
Trailer copy. 


WILL IRWIN 
VARIETY by Permission) 


old; and the work is done that he was 
ver, he beholds a field of 


ameni unfits them for thai sec- 
ond stage, when siege and fruition 
demand stable organization. Zu- 


glittering 
-- Variety, America’s fore- 
most theatrical journal last 
week devoted over two hun- 
dred pages to the tremen- 


in- 
ly; and 


+ Og 


See 


‘i 


: 


; 


PERHOEe 


kor made the transition painless- 
ly; showed himself equally able as 
an organizer and an administrator. 
His abilities, indeed, seem marvel- 
ously fluid. 
Good Picker 

A successful administrator, Zu- 
kor has, of course, his skill in| 
picking men, his art in managing 
them. He likes longterm service. | 
He will reach out and grab a| 
star actor as quickly as any man-| 
ager; for what a star can do he| 
has already learned from that} 
screen which is the only test. He! 
is slower in selecting an executive; | 
He keeps his prospect under ob- 
servation for some time— as he| 
did, for example, in the case of 
Sam Katz. For “what a man does! 
today he will do next Monday,”’ 
he says. Once employed, Zukor 
likes to keep him for life. Im 
|}managing men, he conceals the 
iron under the velvet glove. Now 
and then in face of utter stupidity 

treachery, his old temper 
breaks forth. The intelligeht and 
efficient he manages in such way 
jas not to let them know that they 
are being managed. 
“I have worked with him for 

15 years,”’ says one of his ve- 

terans, “and I’ve made many 

serious mistakes. Never yet 

has Zukor reproved me. Only 

when the crisis is over, and I 

realize as well as anyone what 

I've done, he glides into my of- 

fice and says, ‘Next time do it 

ee WO Soe ea 

The contradictory mixture of 
humility with confidence and over- 
veering ambition derived probably 


: 


; 


tied in the early, obscure years of 


“6 | childhood—an inferiority complex 


jeompounded of his obscure, un- 
happy origin, his smalless of 
stature, his shadowing by a bril- 
liant brother whose powers blos- 
somed earlier. Such an implanted 
trait, developing its abnormal 
protective mechanism, runs in 


dous achievement of Para- 
mount Famous. Lasky pic- 
tures and to Publix Theatres. 
In this issue Variety says 
“Publix is the Flower of the 
Moving Picture industry. It 
comprises the most effective 
group of theatres in the 
world and is accorded the 
highest public acclaim” and 
Variety adds “this mighty 
chain of Publix Theatres 
gives patrons the utmost in 
entertainment and brings 
comfort, beauty and health- 
ful atmosphere to over 
twenty-five million people 
each week. 


principles—of his business, or pol- 
itics of life. In such discussion, 
he looses eloquence, an epigram- 
matic faculty almost poetic at 
times and even a sly, perceptive 
MURIOT . s wes 5 

A turbulent sparkling river, 
with rapids, lapping waves on the 
shore, whirling eddies. It seems 
to the eye that these manifes- 
|tations of power contain the pow- 
er itself. 

They do not. Underneath, un- 
seen motive power of these strik- 


picture. Each one is a specialist in his line from the hand property 


man, who takes care of the little 
details of the set, to the director. 


The extremely complicated 
problem of co-ordinating the 
various elements of the produc- 
tion organizations is directly in 
the hands of Jesse L. Lasky, first 
vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction for the Paramount-Fa 


mous Lasky Corporation, and| 
his chief aides, Walter Wanger, 
general manager of production, B. 
P. Schulberg, general manager of 
the Paramount studio in Holly- 
wood, and James R. Cowan, gen- 
eral manager of the eastern stu- 
dio. 


Mr. Lasky, who began making 
pictures in an old barn in Holly- 
wood in 1913 when he and C. B. 
DeMille produced “The Squaw 
Man,” is considered one of the 
best production minds in the mo- 
tion picture industry.. Mr. Lasky 
always has been a pioneer. He 
was one of the first men from the | 
Coast —_San Francisco where he} 
was born—to go to Alaska and at | 
|the time of the earliest gold rush | 
|\was one of the first hundred men | 
to reach Nome. This desire to 


ful pictures. A company might 
have the best star available in a 
good story and have it directed by 
a first class director, but if the 
cameraman, electricians and other 
technicians on the picture were 
not up to their job nothing more 
than a mediocre effort would be 
the result on the screen. 
Technical perfection always 
has been one of the outstanding 
features of Paramount pictures. 
They have a smoothness and 
clear-cut form that is the direct 
result of the complete co-opera- 
tion between the creative group 
of studio workers and the tech- 
nical group. 
After New People 


The production department is 
constantly in search of new peo- 
ple both in the creative and tech- 
nical field. Several years ago 
when the company wanted new 
faces on the screen a school for 
young players was established at 
the Long Island studio and out of 
this school Paramount got Charles 
“Buddy” Rogers, one of its out- 
standing stars today. Others who 
graduated from this school are 
making good with other compa- 


ing manifestations, runs the cur-|+raye] uncharted courses has been | nies. 


rent—puissant, quiet, undisturbed. 
|. So on the surface of the business 
which Adolph Zukor founded 


jone of the guiding forces in the 
production of Paramount Pictures. 
| Never satisfied to follow a set pro- | 


When sound came to motion 
pictures the production depart- 


move and flash blazingly display, | ram, Mr. Lasky and his produc- 
shallow, glittering advertising, tion forces always have led the 


tinsel decoration. But 1 haa oe into new fields and to new 
neath, motive-power of all, 48! types of pictures. 


run for 15 years the deep, placid| 


from some knot of consciousness | 


consciousness of this man. 


from the volume, “The House 
That Shadows Built,’’ published by 
Doubleday Doran Company. 


ELSIE JANIS TO 
SUPERVISE BIG 
FEATURE 


some able spirits into arrogance; | 


as witness the comparatively me- 
diocre Mussolini and the genius 
Napoleon. Zukor has avoided 
this defect of his qualities, and 
the cause, probably lies partly in 
his steely will and partly in the 
character of his intelligence. 
Observing 

He is one-half of a good report- 
er. He goes through the world 
with his eyes open, an acute col- 
lector of facts, human sidelights, 
even gossip. Remember’ that 
when he decided seriously to en- 
ter moving, picture exhibition, he 
studied the business in every as- 
pect. But this acquisitive accu- 
mulation does not come forth in 
oral or written expression. Ex- 
eept in rare moments of relaxa- 
tion, he avoids reminiscence. By 
a habit which has grown on him 
he states any old transaction of 
his complex career in its simplest, 
lowest terms. That vital strug- 
gle for control between produc- 
tion and distribution, for example 
—-ask him about it and he will 
answer, probably something like 


| Blsie Janis, affectionately 


known as “Sweetheart of the A. 
E. F.,” American musical comedy 
and vaudeville star, has been sign- 
ed “to contribute material ideas 
and talent and to supervise pro- 
duction” of an unusual Paramount 
feature now in preparation. 

| Mr. Lasky refused to divulge the 
ltitle or plans for the picture al- 
lthough he hinted that it will be 
lq gsuper-talking, singing and 
dancing production with every 
|star and featured player 
lunder contract to Paramount in 
|Hast and West Coast studios tak- 
| ing part.” 

| The story is being written in 
Hollywood now and actual filming 
|will start within a month. The 
'full resources of company’s writ- 
ling, acting, directorial and techni- 
|cal departments will be placed be- 
|hind the picture; each director 
and writer contributing his or her 
ishare to the preparation plans. 
| Every idea with an entertainment 
| possibility will be given consider- 
| ation. 


TRENCH HELPS B. O. 


Manager John Harmon secured 
200 sacks of sawdust and a load 
of dirt to build a trench in front 


His mind is a crucible into 
which loads raw ore of ob- 
oe raws it out pure 
; and then he wields that 

ion, 
odieey is inarticulate. Able 
they care to express 
never are. However, 
talks most easily and natur- 
on abstractions and general 


.|of the Publix Strand Theatre, 


Knoxville, Tenn., to exploit “‘Be- 
hind the German Lines.” On top 
of the trench were placed all of 
the paraphernalia that is usually 
used in warfare, in mess 
kits, cups, mirrors and knives, 
which were furnished by the 
Salvage Stores and greatly aided 
to create the effectiveness of the 
display. 


Note— This excerpt is printed| 


Production Personnel 


The problem of production per- 
sonnel is twofold. It deals with 
creative talent and technical work- 
fers. In the first class are writ- 
ers, actors, directors, supervisors, 
scenic artistS and designers, cam- 
eramen and fashion creators. A 
vast army. of carpenters, electri- 
cians, mechanics, property men, 
painters, and laborers make up 
the second group. Added to these 
is the sound recording depart- 
ment, members of which fall into 
both classes. A list of the dif- 
| ferent departments in the Para- 
mount studios includes the:-fol- 
lowing: Actors, associate pro- 
ducers, assistant directors, cam- 
era department, cutters, directors, 
casting department, scenario de- 
partment, title and printing de- 
partment, architects, carpenters, 
electrical construction department, 
engineering department, laborers, 
mechanical department, nursery, 
plaster shop, prop handling, prop 
making, scenic department, set 
dressing department, special ef- 
fects department, sound recording 
department, stage electricians, 
transportation department, char- 
acter wardrobe, modern wardrobe, 
accounting and timekeeping de- 
partment, estimating department, 
general office, janitors, medical 
department, music department, 
publicity department, restaurants, 
secretaries and stenographers, 
watchmen, laboratory, laboratory 
machine shop. 


Paramount has more than 100 
actors under contract. .In its sce- 
nario. department there are 80 
writers and dialogue experts. 
Thirty directors are constantly 
busy in the two studios preparing, 
filming and editing pictures. These 
men, and in some instances wom- 
en, have scores of assistants who 
help in the enormous amount of 
detail that is necessary in the 
making of a motion picture.. 

While the people in front of the 
camera are of great importance 
to the public it is the large num- 
ber of technicians never seen on 
the screen that makes it possible 
for a company to produce success- 


ment was faced with the problem 
of getting players who could speak 
| lines and of testing the players 
| they already had for their ability 
to talk. As a result of this new 
condition in the production of 


| 


pictures Paramount has introduc- 
ed many new faces to the screen. 
Such notable players as Moran 
| and Mack, Ruth Chaiterton, Je- 
anne Eagels, Dennis King, Ger- 
trude Lawrence, Helen Morgan, 
Hal Skelly, Kay Francis, Eddie 
| Cantor, Walter Huston, Claudette 
Colbert, Mary Eaton, Jeannette 
| MacDonald, Lillian Roth and Mau- 
rice Chevalier were added to the 
roster of picture stars which in- 
|cluded Richard Arlen, George 
Bancroft, Clara Bow, Evelyn 
Brent, Nancy Carroll, Gary Coo- 
per, Charles Rogers and William 
| Powell. 
| New directors came into the 
picture with sound. George Ab- 
bott, Rouben Mamoulian, John 
Cromwell, Basil Dean, Robert 
Milton and others took their 
places with Ernst Lubitsch, Vic- 
tor Schertzinger, Frank Tuttle, 
Joseph Von Sternberg, Edward 
Sytherland and others who have 
been making pictures for years. 
Executives 

Dialog was not the only thing t 
be considered in making die) 5 thee 
tures. Music immediately became 
an important factor in the motion 
picture studio. To meet this demand 
a music department was organized 
in, both the east and west studios 
arid now 45 composers, arrangers. 
directors and musicians are em- 
ployed to give original music as well 
as to adapt the old familiar tunes 
for use in Paramount pictures. Mor- 
ris Press heads the eastern depart- 
ment and Nathaniel Finston is at the 
| head of the west coast department. 

The executive personnel at the 
Paramount west coast studios in- 
cludes the following: Albert A. 
Kaufman, assistant to Mr. Lasky, 
M. C. Levee, executive manager; 
David O. Selznick, assistant to Mr. 
Schulberg; associate producers, B. 
P. Fineman, Hector Turnbull, Louis 
D. Lighton, J. G. Bachman, BF, 
Seidman, and B. Lloyd Sneldon: Sam 
Jaffe. production manager; Henry 
Herzbrunn, legal representative; A. 
C, Martin, studio comptroller: Julian 
Johnson, head of editing and title 
department, Edward Montague, edi- 
ahr eecat ke ae ee story de- 

ead, and Geoffr 

lock, scenario editor. eee 

At the Paramount studio in Lon 
Island Monta Bell is associate aren 
ducer;. John Fingerlin, executive 


manager; Ernest head of titl 
soy dopanit ind W liad Sankt 
studio comptroller, maa. 


“FEED ’EM FROM BOTTOM” 
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POLICY. USED TO BUILD 
UP DISTRIBUTION DEPT. 


Ny (Reprinted from VARIETY by Permission) ; 

“Manpower solves all problems of the motion picture business,” 
said S. R. Kent, general manager of Paramount, at a recent con- 
vention of the company. “It is the heart and soul of the industry. 
The rise, or fall, of a motion picture company, depends entirely 


upon the strength of its personnel.” 


Due to the vision and foresight 
of Adolph Zukor, Jesse L. Lasky 


and Mr. Kent, the Paramount 


Famous Lasky Corporation is the 
envy of all producers and dis- 
tributors because of the man- 
power it has ‘developed over a 
period of 15 years, practically 


since it started in business. 

The Paramount distribution de- 
partment, considered the. crack 
selling organization of the picture 
business, is a tribute to the poli- 
eies_of its leader, Sidney Kent, 
who has devoted the major por- 
tion of his efforts to building up 
this great machine. Approximate- 
ly 5,000 persons are on the pay- 
roll of this department. 

The strength of the organiza- 
tion is a direct result of Mr. 
Kent's “feed ‘em from the bot- 
tom” policy. Practically every 
ranking executive of the sales de- 
partment started at the bottom of 
the distribution ladder and has 
ascended slowly, given time to ab- 
sorb the functions of the depart- 
ment so that when finally arriy- 
ing at the top he has knowledge 
of every step entering into the 
distribution of motion pictures. 

The Paramount distribution ros- 
ter is studded with the names of 
men now holding executive posts 
who have been with the eompany 
for over 10 years, a record in a 
business. where the turnover in 
men is as rapid as the turnover 
in product. 

Long Service 

A survey of iength of service 
of Paramount salesmen shows 
that practically 75 per cent have 
been connected with the company 
for more than 10 years, and the 
remaining 25 per cent have sold 
Paramount pictures for five or 
more years. 

‘Herman Wobber, William’ B. 
Smith. M. H. Lewis and Frank 
Meyer started with Paramount 
back in 1912 and have been with 
the company continuously since 
that date. In 1913 John Clark, 
now divisional sales manager, 
came to Paramount. Mr. Kent 
joined the company in 1917, and 
George J. Schaefer, sales division 
Manager, came into the fold a 
year later. Charles E. McCarthy, 
now director of public relations, 
and Russell Holman, advertising 
manager, have served Paramount 
sinee 1919. 

Though Mr. Kent’s record with 
Paramount does not match those 
of a few others in the company 
in years, it is, nevertheless, ad- 
mitted that he is a striking ex- 
-ample of the policy which he 
evolved as respects manpower. de- 
velopment. 

Following a eareer during 
which he was connected with the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
and later, practically in charge 
of the American Drug Syndicate, 
Sidney Kent relinquished his post 
with that company to start with 
Paramount in 1917 as a salesman 
in the Kansas City exchange. 

After a short time in this job, 
Mr. Kent was promoted to a spe- 
cial sales representative, and 
again moved up after a short pe- 
riod to the position of district 
manager with the duty of super- 
vising the sale of Paramount pic- 
tures sold out of the nsas City, 
St. Louis, Omaha gnd Des Moines 
offices. 4 

y Kent’s Rapid Rise 

In May, 1919, Mr. Kent was 
called to the home office and 
named general sales manager. In 


~ 


1921 he was again raised, this 
time to the post of general man- 
ager of distribution, and about a 
year later Adolph. Zukor, presi- 
dent of Paramount, created the 
office of general manager of the 
eorporation for Mr. Kent. Sub 
sequently he was elected to the 
board of directors: 

Mr. Kent put the distribution 

otion pictures on a scientific 

When confronted with a 

lack of manpower, he inaugurated 

the Paramount Salesmen’s School. 

Many of his graduates are now in 

responsible positions with the 
company. 

A zoning system, whereby ev- 
ery theatre in the country is ac- 
‘counted for, was another of the 
innovations started by Mr. Kent. 
He also inaugurated the present 
system of sales conventions at 
which salesmen are told the com- 
plete details of the company’s pro- 
ductions, policies, and affairs each 
year. He started the 100 per 
cent club, honor unit of the dis- 
tribution department’s field force, 
which has supplied many branch 
managers for the company. 

precept and example Mr. 
Kent has ineulcated a policy of 
fair dealing into his own sales 
force, which has reached out and 
raised the level of film selling 
throughout the industry. 


John D, Clafk, one of the vet- 


erans of the sales and distribution 
department, started as a salesman 
in the Philadelphia Exchange, 
where he later became branch 
manager. From this post he was 
called to the home office by Mr. 
Kent and appointed sales manager 
for the eastern division of the 
company. Mr. Clark is a native 
of New Jersey. 
.Buat Two Divisions 

Until recently Paramount sales 
divisions were divided:into three 
groups, the East, 


ago this arrangement was chang- 
ed by Mr. Kent to two divisions, 


one taking in the Bast amd the! general purchasing agent for the | 


other the West. Mr. Clark was 
appointed head of the Western 
division, and George J. Schaefer 
was made Eastern divisional sales 
manager. Canada is a separate 
sales division, with Morris Milli- 
Zan as general manager. 

Mr. Schaefer, born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., came to Paramount in 
1919 with considerable experience 
in the picture business. He re- 
linquished a post as assistant 
manager of the World Film Com- 
pany to start with Paramount as 
booker in Paramount’s New York 
exchange. A year after he start- 
ed with Paramount he was named 
district manager for the New 
England territory and, in 1926, 
was appointed sales manager of 
the Eastern division. 

Herman Wobber, now assigned 
to an executive post with Para- 
mount’s subsidiary, Publix Thea- 
tres, is one of the oldest members 
of the Paramount distribution de- 
partment. He has been with the 
company since the time Mr. Zukor 
was selling “Queen Elizabeth,” 
the first feature length picture 
ever marketed in this country. 

Following a period in his early 
life when he prospected for gold 
in Alaska, turning from that to 
a@ position as manager of a station 
of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany, Mr. Wobber, returned to 
San Francisco, his birthplace, and 
formed a partnership with his two 
brothers. They opened the Unique 
theatre in San Francisco and 


shortly after followed with the 


Vodeon, 
- It was about this time that 
Adolph Zukor started national 
distribution of his first picture, 
“Queen Elizabeth,” which was 
tmarketed~ on the states rights 
plan. Mr. Wobber immediately 
took over the picture for Cali- 
fornia and, up until the time he 
was transferred to Publix, Mr. 
Wobber handled distribution of 
Paramount pictures on the West 
Coast. Mr. Wobber is also a 
member of the board of directors 
of Paramount. 

No history of the Paramount 


distribution department would be/in 1923 again advanced to trayvel-| 
-}ecomplete without a chapter de- 


voted to the achievements of Wil- 
liam E. (Bill) Smith, district 


sales manager for Paramount, su-| 


pervising the sale of pictures in 
Philadelphia and Washington. Bill 
Smith and Herman Wobber are 
the only two original iranchise 
hoiders of Paramount, and, like 
Mr. Wobber, Smith has been con- 
nected with the Paramount dis- 
tribution ever since the release 
of “Queen Elizabeth.” 
Born in Newark, N. J., Mr. 
Smith started his business career 
in his father’s harness factory, but 
soon quit the trade to become 
Sales manager for a _ wallpaper 
house, remaining ten years, 
First N. Y. Store Show 
Mr. Smith is credited with be- 


ing the first man to open a mo-| 


tion picture store show in Greater 
New York, the Chelsea theatre in 
| Brooklyn, which opened in 1906. 
| He followed this in 1910 with the 
|Lyrie theatre in Asbury Park, N. 
J., and later became connected 
| with the Mastbaums in the opera- 
| tion of a number of thedtres in 
| Philadelphia. 
| When Mr. Zukor started nation- 
}al distribution of his pictures Mr. 
Smith secured a franchise for a 
|number of eastern states and later 
|added the product of Jesse Lasky, 
|/now first vice-president of Para- 
j}mount, but then producing his 
own pictures. Mr. Smith's asso- 
ciation with Paramount has been 
;} unbroken from that time. 
Another name to conjure with 
in Paramount distribution is that 
;of Frank Meyer, another Para- 
;mourm standby since the days of 
“Queen Elizabeth."’ Paramount 
|owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr Meyer for his heroic work in 
saving thousands of dollars worth 
of negative from a fire which de- 


RACK SELLINC 


Paramount and, when Mr, B 
| tora later was given his Publix 
| post, Mr. Holman was advanced | 
/to his position, 

Youngest Exec ; 4 

James A. Clark iy Paramount's 
youngest executive, 28 years old 
His business career, started at the 
age of 14, has been confined to 
the picture business. Myr. Clark 
was connected with most of the 


ous positions before joining Para- 
mount in 1920 in the San 
cisco exchange. 


of 


Lgragee 
> 
PRS 


: 


old line picture companies in vari-| 


he 


In 1922 he was promoted to ad ji 


sales manager of that exchange, 


ing representative for the ad sales. 
department and, in 1927, called 
to the home office and appointed 


jager of the department. In the 
|spring of 1928 Mr. Shauer was 
transferred to Paramount’s for- 
eign department and Mr. Clark 
was appointed to the position re- 
linguished by Mr. Shauer. 

Prior to the reallocation of 
'sales divisions John Hammell, an- 
other veteran of the distribution 
department, was sales manager 
lof division No. 2, taking in the 
Middle West states and Canada. 
Poor health caused Mr. Hammell 
|to request a transfer to a position 
in the home office where he now 
has charge of physical distribu- 
}tion of prints and acts as liaison 
|man between the production and 
Seg tae departments. 

With the exception of Messrs. 
| Wobber and Smith the foregoing 
}are all located in the Paramount 
| home offices. Many of Paramount's | 
|oldest employees are scattered 
pbout the country serving as dis- 
trict and branch managers. 
| Myron (Myke) Lewis, now dis- 
| triet manager in the far west, hag 
been with Paramount continuous- 
ily since 1912. He has been branch 
|manager, district manager, asuist- 
jant to Mr. Kent, head of the com- 
|pany’s statistical department, edi- 
‘tor of its house organs and, prior 
to leaving the home office recently 
‘to take up his position as far west 
district manager, he held the po- 
sition now occupied by Mr. Ham- 
mell. 

Harry G. Ballance, district sales 
| manager for the south, joined Pa- 
Tramount in 1916 and served un- 
der Mr. Wobber as branch man- 
ager in Los Angeles for two years | 
when he was appointed district} 
New England. A 


|Manager for 


t . 
awit 


assistant to Melville Shauer, man-}] 


Je % 


19 
hf 
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later we 
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hand. 
Bi 


stroyed the old 26th street studio year later he was brought to the/ the Dal; 


of Famous Players in 1914. 
| Until a year ago Mr. Meyer was 


Middle West | head of the Eastern laboratories | post for five y 
and Far West. About six months of the company and had charge|made  distric 


;Of the pieture prints in circula- 
jtion. Recently he was appointed 


;company in addition to his other 
|}duties. His position as general 
}purchasing agent inv 
| Vision of everything that is bought 
| for the company. Mr. Meyer is 
|an assistant secretary of the com- 
pany, haying been elected in 1918. 
In 1919 

Some of Paramount's most im- 
portant executives joined the com- 
pany in 1919. These inelude, in 
addition to Mr. Schaefer, Charles 
E. McCarthy, A. M. Botsford, now 
director of publicity and advertis- 
ing for Publix Theatres: Russell 
Holman, advertising manager for 
Paramount, and James A. Clark, 
manager of Paramount's Ad Sales 
department. 

Mr. McCarthy, appointed to the 
newly created Paramount post of 
Director of Public Relations, start- 
ed with Paramount in its publicity 
department in 1919. Shortly after 
joining the company he was nam- 
ed publicity manager and remain- 
ed at this post until a few weeks 
ago when he was advanced to his 
new position. 

Mr. Holman, Paramount's ad- 
vertising manager, joined Para- 


mount in 1919 after a period with | 


the MeClure Productions, in that 
eompany’s advertising depart- 
ment, With Paramount he start- 
ed in the press sheet department 
and shortly after was, transferred 
to the publicity department. In 
1922 he was appointed as assist. 
ant to A. M. Botsford, at that 
time director of advertising for 


jhome office as division manager | 
for the east, remaining at that 
ears. Later he was 
t manager of the 

south, locating in Atlanta. 

; Largest District 

Harry Ross, district manager tn 
,Chicago, has been connected with 
ithe pict 


,and later in the sales department 
Of many of the old film companies. 
| He joined Paramount in 1918, 
jtaking charge of the Detroit of- 
jfice. In 1920 he was called 
New York and named assistan 
}sales manager. Mr. Ross now su- 
pervises the largest Paramount 
sales district in the United States 
| with headquarters in Chicago, 

| Tom Bailey, New England die 
| trict manager, came to Paramount 
|in 1919 as a salesman in the Ok- 
|lahoma City office; J. EB. (Eddie) 

| Fontaine, district manager con- 
|trolling sales in Columbus, Cleve- 
| land, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, 
was associated with picture com-|. 
panies in one capacity or another 
juntil he joined Paramount im 
1919 as booker in Detroit: R, G 
LiBeau, district man 
sas City, St. Louts 
City, 
back’ to 1914 when he operated an 
exchange in Detroit for one of the 
franchise holders of the Famous} 
Players company; Hugh W. Bra-/ 


and Oklahoma 


mount with supervision over Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City and Butte, 
started his picture career in 1922 
a8 & projectionist in Mr, Webb 
Vodeon theatre in San Franei 
Ben Blotcky, district manager 
Minneapolis, started asa 

usher, became a film «. 

was named Kansas City 


ure industry continuously |} 
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§ INVOLVED 
ING A TALKIE 


! ur 1 iby Permission) 

can be stronger than itd producin 

“A ; g 
yer before in the history of the motion 

ts the thing.” A company may have 


‘in the Rivoli theatre in New York 
when Paramount Magnafilm was 
projected on a screen 40 feet wide 
and 20 feet high. This demon- 
stration, which took place before 
an invited audience of editors, 
bankers, scientists and motion 
picture executives, was hailed as 

other revolutionary develop-| 

ent in motion pictures, compa-| 
rable to the advent of dialog films. 

The pictures, which included 
seenes of the seashore and a 
country road, as well as a four-| 


were photographed on film 56| 

10 in millimeters. wide and 19144 milli-| 
Pass. meters high. Standard film is 35 | 

Para millimeters wide and is projected | 

on a screen 20 feet wide and 15! 
feet high. 

Already the production depart-| 
ment is taking steps looking to- 
ward the production of Paramount 
Magnafiim features. 

Average Oost $250,000 

To most persons the making of 
a motion picture appears to be a 
simple matter. The layman be- 
lieves that if you have a story, | 
some actors, a director and a cam 
eraman you have all the elements 
required to make a successful 
film. Such is not the case, how- 
ever. ' Nineteen separate and dis- 
tinct elements must be considered 
during the production of a talk- 
ing picture. First, there is the 
istory; then the scenario and after 
ithat direction, acting, wardrobe, | 
laction and hand properties, con- 
‘struction of sets, operation of 
| sets, striking of sets, lighting ef- 
‘fects, recording, materials, music 
and sound effects, locations, nega- 
tive film and sample print, titles, 
| associate producers and staff and 
miscellaneous. 

The average cost of a feature | 
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while fiction is read and all new 
plays are seen in the constant 
search for story material. 

Once a story is decided upon it} 
is necessary to have a scenario | 
written with dialog. Before the | 
ink is dry on the mimeographed 
pages of the script the casting di-}| 
rector at the studio is busy inter- | 
viewing prospective players for | 
the picture. As soon as he has a} 
tentative cast of characters he 
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| drawing a closer and closer paral- 


land co-operation. 


s When Paramount — 
And Columbia Joined 


(Reprinted from VARIETY by Permission) 


When the Paramount Famous Lasky Corporation and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System joined forces several weeks ago, his- 
tory was made in both of these entertainment fields. But, when the 
announcement had had time to receive mature thought, those in 
both the motion picture and radio industries realized such a tie-up 
was as inevitable as it was sen- | 
sational. 


dium will help the box office. 


Developments in both the aural Turning the other way, stars of 
and visual entertainment fields, the radio, hitherto unseen, be- 
not only. scientifically, ‘put in pro-| come subjects for pictures and use 
duction, distribution and mer- in Publix Theatre presentations. 


chandising problems, have been | Public demand to see as well as 
hear these microphone stars have 


lel for the past year or so until|made a lucrative business for 
they have reached such mutuality small bookers and Paramount will 
as to be almost common ground. draw many radio fans into their 

Scientific developments have houses for a glimpse of the radio 


served to introduce sound into favorites. 

motion pictures and a reasonable 

rospect for vision into radio a 

alacant Ba 8 This advent of an| A lot is heard about Television 

element into each field that was ae a a few know a great deal 

formerly peculiar to the other re ion ae ante cpa re reopen it 
: r it be in two 

caused a meeting of the problems years or five. 


of both fields. 
Tie-Up Inevitable Columbia can lean on, Para- 
mount for the new problems en- 


A great assembly of theatres, u 
exhibiting Paramount productions tailing the broadcast of actual 


and those distributed by them, stage presentations in full cos- 
cover the country like a huge | tume, and Paramount knows it 


blanket. Reaching out into the has an outlet in presenting its 
same area, the wire line network |'Television features to the public. 
connecting the powerful Colum- It is hard to tell just how Tele- 
bia radio stations has been en-|vision will be handled. Whether 
gaging that same public and .ca-| it will be confined to the home 
tered to its amusement needs in solely, or whether entertainment 
the home. lhouses will also show it on the 

The probability was that these|screen is still problematical. In 
two dominating forces in enter-|respect to the latter, it looks as 
tainment would ultimately find | though, because of the size of the 
themselves in competition and | theatre screen, which would make 
even in conflict — an unhealthy | Television more enjoyable, and 
economic situation. The present | the attractiveness of well rounded 
tendency of civilization is to do| programs presented in the theatre, 
away with conflict, every one con- that Television will somehow fit 
cerned benefiting through unity |into the scheme of things there. 
It was inevi- Imagine Paramount flashing 


Teievision 


a + picture is $250,000, 


but in the confers with the director and be- | 


be paid 
in 


| produces at least 12 super fea- 
one that cost $500,000 or more, 
: 
; 


making the total production costs 
for a year approximately $20,000,- 
/ 900. 

Paramount has announced 65 
re|feature pictures on its 1929-30 
schedule and the average length 
of these pictures when shown be- 
fore audiences will be 7,000 feet, 
but in the course of 
ithese pictures, approximately 10 
|million feet’ of film will be ex- 
; _ The average director in 
| making a picture exposes 150,000 
ifeet of film 
_jand for the bigger pictures on the 
"| program it will reach 800,000 for 


ja picture. 
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New Elements 

The making of a silent motion 

ture was a complex process, 
but with the advent of sound the 
problem becomes even more com- 
plicated. Not only must a scena- 
rio be written, but dialog must be 
"| somposed, songs must be written, 

ission has to be obtained to 
use published music, s musicians 
must be engaged, and sound en- 
&/gineers assigned to their jobs. All 
the|of these are new elements that 
stu-| gid not have to be considered in 
the days of the silent film. 

In the days of silent films it 
cost 10 cents a foot to ea 
print, but with the addition of 
sound it costs 13 cents. If the 
picture is synchronized on discs 
an additional charge per reel is 
added. All of these additions 

uired to make talking pic- 
tures have greatly increased the 
cost of production of pictures. 
It takes an average of 10 weeks 
to make a picture, five weeks of 
this time is actually spent in film- 
ing the scenes, three weeks in 

iminary preparation and two 
weeks in editing and cutting. In 
many instances this time is longer. 

One of the most difficult prob- 
lems in the producing of motion 

ures is the selection of stories. 
rge staffs of 
‘York and Hollyw 
tained and every P 


soak? 
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Es 


alist 


iece of worth- 


course of « year’s time Paramount | tween the two, with the assistance | 
of direction, facilities, talent and | 


producing | assistant directors, 
and mechanics pop up as if by|One often hears radio referred to 
magic and the cameras begin tolas an infant industry, but, never- 
\theless, 600 million dollars of the 


readers in New y 
ood are main- 


sometimes of the author and scen- 
arist, a cast of players is selected. 


While the cast is rehearsing, the | 


art department and wardrobe de-| 


partment begin designing sets and | necessity that the public has to 
lbe amused, 


costumes. When these are ready 
the director summons his camera- 
man and the company is ready 
to go to work. Electricians, car- 
penters, property men, script girls, 
sound men, 


grind out scene after scene. 
All of this requires @ finely 


who respond 


This amount varies geared organization of highly spe-; 


itable that these forces be welded 


together in a-master combination | 


resources to the ultimate. 


Important Ally 
It is a physical and economic 


entertained and re- 
created. ‘The motion picture has | 
done much in this necessary task 
and the world recognizes its im- 
portance. Radio now steps into 
the picture as an important ally. 


American  publie’s hard-earned 
money went into radio receiving 
sets last year alone. Radio sta- 


H 


with spontaneity to the orders of 
the director. 
| ganization everything would be 
chaos, and it would be impossible 
| to produce successful pictures. 

) Studio Spirit 

| It is a strange thing, but in a 
| motion picture studio there is an 
esprit de corps such as generals in 
‘the army would call marvelous. 
\The members of each production 
unit work to obtain the very best 
| results possible. They all want 
\to make a picture that will please 
‘the public. If the department 
istore slogan is “the customer is 
lalways right,” then the slogan in 
| the Paramount studios is “the 
| public is always right,” for the 
one thought uppermost in the 
minds of everyone associated in 
‘the production of & Paramount 
|picture is to make one that will 
|make a hit ‘with the public. And, 
as everyone in the motion picture 
business knows, the public i c- 
\kle. Its amusement appetite is a 
difficult one to satisfy. But once 
‘its palate is tickled it is generous 
in rewards. 


| gible things in the producing 


| famous Lasky Corporation that 
ecessful and | audience. 


| to the public for more than 10 


on the screen instantaneously 

in sight and sound a news event 

of major importance as it is 
taking place! 

Whatever comes, be it Tele- 
vision or any form of new enter- 
tainment, which in any way has 
to do with. sereen presentation, 
stage presentation or radio pres- 
entation, the amalgamation of in- 


‘terests finds Cclumbia-Paramount 


wholly prepared to take advan- 
tage of it. 

The best part of all this is 
that the public directly receives 
the full benefit. 

A new day in broadcasting is 
dawning—and a fine new impetus 


tistics show that there are twelve 


million receiving sets—or, if you, 


prefer to call them that, 12 mil- 
lion private miniature theatres all 
over this country at which fifty 


nightly. 
Two years ago the Columbia 
System was con- 
ceived, now it is the focus of 


others. : 

The brightest stars of the stage 
have been broadcast from Colum- 
bia studios. Concert and operatic 
performers of highest reputation 
are frequently broadcasters from 
the Columbia studios. 

It is a conservative estimate 
that the cost of the attractions 
which Columbia will broadcast in 


is about to be given to the major 
accomplishments of the motion 
picture theatre as part of the 
daily life of the great American 
public. 


—_— 


Manager F. W. McKay used a 
novel stunt in ballyhooing “Broad- 
way Melody” to an excellent box- 
office gross when that picture 
played the Publix ‘Strand Theatre, 
Rutland, Vt. 

A sport model LaSaile was bor- 
rowed for the occasion and then 
a vaudeville team was engaged to 
sing and play while riding in the 
rumble seat, alternating with meg- 
aphone announcements. 


The front seat of the sport 
model was filled with gay young 
girls alongside the driver and the 
front fenders supported two ushers 
in full uniform displaying ban- 
ners advertising the attraction— 
the “Broadway Melody” at the 


) This feeling of obligation to 1929 will exceed five million dol- 
the public is one of the intan- | lars. cae . : Strand. This stunt was used on 
Stars who have made repula”| opening of picture on Monday. In 


on of the Paramount tions in the picture field are avail- 
able for broadcasting to the radio | the early evening of Saturday this 


This will satisfy the|same sport model LaSalle filled 
that inspired the slogan known demands of the een audience | with the same occupants again set 
for “names” on their programs, | +);:n—only this time they formed 


: “Ef it's a Paramount pic- and, at the same time, this addi- : 
it’s the best show inj|tional contact a part of the Shriners parade 


Saturday afternoon before the 


with the public 
through a_ hitherto unused me- 


with two bands and 300 men. 
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COUNTRIES 


OUNT PICTURES 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT BRINGS 
"PARAMOUNT FILMS TO 70. 


IN 37 TONGUES 


(Reprinted from VARIETY by Permission) 

The gigantic upheaval in the picture industry, which has given 
birth to a new form of entertainment, serves to accentuate more 
sharply than any other recent event one of the greatest of the 
modern-day industrial and artistic romances—the rise of the mo- 
tion picture to its present-day popularity and prestige in the f oreign 


markets of the world. 


Thousands of picture theatres, 
hundreds of which are new and 
commodious, stand as monu- 
ments to this country’s contribu- 
tion to the elevation of the pic- 
ture to the position it occupies as 
the world’s most popular form of 
entertainment. They emphasize 
still further the responsibility held 
by Paramount in popularizing 
American pictures and more di- 
rectly the individual productions 
which have borne the name of 
Paramount through all these 
years. 

The Foreign Department 

It is for this promising future 
that the Foreign Department of 
Paramount has been building. 
This department came into exist- 
ence back in 1912, the year 


Adolph Zukor departed for Lon-|. 


don with a print of his first fea- 
ture picture, “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” under his arm in search 
of a foreign market for his prod- 
uct. This market was quickly lo- 
cated, as the reception accorded 
the forerunner of present day Pa- 
Tamount pictures was highly en- 
thusiastic. From that moment 
Paramount assumed leadership in 
building up a foreign market for 
the highest grade American pic- 
tures, and in doing this has com- 


ice was maintained without a 
break and without the loss of a 
single foot of film. Exhibitors of | 
the company’s product were en-! 
abled to go through the final in- | 
tensive period of the war without: 
a break in the continuity of their 
service. 

From the beginning of his 
operations as general manager | 
of the foreign department, Mr. 
Shauer required the greatest 
possible exhibitor service as a 
part of the physical operations | 
of the exchanges abroad, as well | 
as the home olfice staff in New} 
York. The development of this 
service was placed in the hands | 
of Joseph Seidelman, who en-| 
tered the department in 1922 
as assistant to Mr. Shaner,. and 
‘who was extremely successful in. 
recruiting the various activities | 
of the department, such as ship-. 
ping, orders, title translations 
and editing, publicity, adver- 
tising and exploitation, to the 
highest possible pitch of effici- 
ency. 

100 Exchanges in '25 
New exchanges and branch 
| Offices were opened with great ra- 
;pidity in many countries as the 
ee for Paramount. Pictures 
}increased. By 1925, when the 
;first great International Para- 


mount Sales Convention was called 
pleted one of the world’s most. ; eases 
efficient distributing organizations. ® OTder by General Manager sid- 


the proper distribution of Para- 
mount Pictures to all of the im- 
portant South American coun- 
tries. Later the west coast coun- 
tries—Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, 
were made a separate district with 
Benito del Villar in charge. 
Another important move was 
the acquisition of Film Aktie- 
bolaget Liberty, the Paramount 
agency for the Scandinavian 
countries, and the appointment 
of Carl P.. York as general man- 
ager for Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Iceland. At about the 
same time M. J. Messeri was 
appointed managing director for 

Spain and Portugal and also as- 

sumed charge of the beautiful 

Coliseum theatre in Barcelona 

as the premier theatre for Para- 

mount product in that part of 
the world. 

Development of the German and 
Central European countries fol- 
lowed the appointment of Ike) 
Blumenthal as general manager | 
for that territory. Arrangements! 
were made for the distribution of; 
Paramount Pictures in Germany| 
through efficient channels and/| 
branch offices were opened in all 
of the Central Furopean countries, | 
where Paramount assumed its cus- | 


|tomary leadership in developing} Paris and Europe. 


the distribution and exhibition of | 
high grade pictures. 


In Paris 

Another prominent unit in the! 
world-wide organization had been| 
created in Paris with Adolphe) 
Oss® as managing director. The 
territory managed from this 
hedquarters included France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland. 
Italy, Egypt and Northern Afri-| 
ca, and the French colonies.) 
and many branch offices were in| 
operation under Mr. Osso'’s diree-| 
tion. Later the Italian organiza- 
tion was established’ as a separate! 
unit, with the appointment of 
David Seouhami managing di 
rector. Arrangements were made} 
for several theatres in a number 
of the key centers of France for 
the proper showing of Paramount 
Pictures and this served to in- 
crease interest in better presenta- 


as 


The following year, a second) 
theatre in London, the Carlton,] 
was opened with an _ elaborate 
presentation 
marked the initial showing of a 
sound picture in Europe, : 

Another great step. forward in 
the promotion of better theatres 
and modern presentation methods 
abroad was celebrated with the 
premiere of the Paramount the- 


of “Wings,” which }> 


atre in Paris on November 20,| 


1927, with one of the most dis- 
tinguished audiences present in 


the history of the theatrical in-| 


dustry in France. The Paramount, 
seating 1,900, became one of the 
world’s model theatres and its 
programs, first under the direction 
of Albert A. Kaufman and later 
under that of Melville A. Shauer, 
special foreign representative, 
have attracted attention through- 
out all Europe, 

Paramount'was the first to in- 
augurate a continuous showing 
policy, which has established new 
standards of exhibition in France, | 
The Paramount theatre, now | 
sound equipped, is a favorite with 
royalty and representatives of the 
diplomatic and military circles 
who visit Paris and its first nights 
present a living who's who of | 


A. 3 
sentat 
sch 


in his 


ing the beautiful Hogaku-Za in 


Far Eastern show world, became 
first run theatres for Paramount | 
Pictures, These theatres have now | 
been equipped for the presenta- 
tion of sound pictures, “Redskin” 
being the initial attraction under 
this new policy. 

Another late ‘addition to the) 
krowing list of Paramount the-’ 
atres abroad is the beautiful new. 
China theatre in Stockholm, with 
a seating capacity of 1.900. With 
the reopening of the new season, 


ithe China will be ready for the 


Presentation of sound pietures,| 
along with all of the other Para- | 
mount first run theatres through-) 


| Tokyo, the model theatre of the Of & 


world 
Stil 
cer. Ord 
tremendou 
activities | 
Mise M. 
pionee 
ization. 
All m 
mount pu 
plottation — 
titles for | 
Dutch =p 
Geyer, to 


foreign px 


ve 


tion methods throughout the re- out the world. In Mexico, under! Al 
public, ‘the management of C. C. Margon | has 
The Cuban agency and its first of the Mexican organization, Par- ments 
run theatre, the Fausto, at Ha- amount has taken over the great Around 
vana, contributed another im- Olympia theatre, and as a sound Charge 
portant link to the rapidly grow- equipped theatre this house is ing and | 


j}ney R. Kent, approximately tev 

The speed with which Mr.| paramount exchanges were in op- 

Zukor’s product was accepted in| oration throughout the world, with 

England quickly made it nec-' Paramount Pictures the favored 

essary to open a foreign office! programs in thousands of thea- 
and this was accomplished thru | gtres. 


a 


an agreement with J. J. Wal- 

ker’s World's Films of London. 

Two years later a second of- 

fice was opened at Liverpool, 

and then the foreign depart- 
ment was on its way. 

Mr. Zukor’s vision of the great 
possibilities to be had in the prop- 
er cultivation of a foreign market 
for the highest grade of feature 
productions led him to. suggest to 
Emil E. Shauer, then engaged in 
another branch of the export 
business that he become asso- 
ciated with Famous Players as its 
foreign manager. This mile post 
in the company’s history was soon 
celebrated by the opening of ad- 
ditional exchanges in Birmingham, 
Manchester and Cardiff, and in 
the launching of preparations for 
the extension of distribution serv- 
ice to other countries. 


By 1916 the activities of the 
department had become so exten- 
sive that Mr. Shauer found it nec- 
essary to secure an able man who 
could represent the company 
abroad in the dual capacity of am- 
bassador and distribution execu- 
tive. That man proved to be John 
Cecil Graham, for a number of 
years active in the film industry. 


100 Per Cent Service 


| occupies a position 


The British organization had 
made an inspiring record in the 
distribution of Paramount Pic- 
tures and in building up good 
will for Paramount under the 
inspiring leadership of Mr. 
Graham. Several new exchanges 
were placed in operation and 
the British Paramounteers’ ac- 
complishments gained for them 
speedy recognition as the For- 
eign Department's premier di-| 
vision. 

Over on the opposite side of 
the world important events in Par- 
|amount’s history followed the! 
appointment of John W. Hicks,+ 
Jr., a8 managing director of the | 
| Australasian division, consisting of} 
/11 exchanges in Australia, New 


| Zealand, Java, Straits Settlements 


;and Siam. Many fine new theatres 
were erected to provide the pub- 
lic with the sort of entertainment | 
it demanded and Australia today | 
in the front} 
ranks of the industry as regards | 
the standard of its theatres and 
the quality of its showmanship. 


| Moving On 


The two years that tollowed | 


were marked by intensive devel- 


The pic- 
ture industry had proved its val- 
ue as & war time necessity and 
Mr. Shauer, in laying the foun- 
dations for present-day Para- 
mount efficiency, insisted upon 
100 per cent service to all those 
countries in which the company’s 


product was exhibited. This serv- | 


ing Paramount foreign organiza- 
tion at this time. C. C. Maron, 
later transferred to the Mexico! 
organization as ceneral manager | 
for Mexico and Central America, | 
and A. L. Pratchett were placed | 
in charge of this important Para-| 
mount unit. Mr. Pratchett econ- 
tinues as the company’s general | 
manager for Cuba, Porto Rico and| 
the West Indies. 


In Mexico and Central America| 
active Paramount organizations | 
were functioning, with distribu-/ 
tion offices in Mexico City, Guate- | 
mala City and Cristobal, Canal) 
Zone. Colombia, Venezuela, Ja-| 
maica and Ecuador were also in- 
cluded in this division, C. C. Mar- 
gon becoming general manager. 
Other Paramount representatives 
in this territory are R. A. Loomis, 
branch manager at Guatemala 
City, and Harry Novak, in charge 
of the Panama office and sur- 
rounding territory. ; 
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memorable | 


International Sales Convention of 


South America 
followed in reeognition of his serv- 
ices. Under his direction numer- 
ous branch offices were opened for 


1925, was the completion of the} 
Plaza Theatre in London, Para- | 
mount’s first great modern show 
window abroad. Under the able 
Management of Mr. Graham, the 
Plaza quickly came into possession 
of one of the most distinguished 
cHenteles of amy theatre in the 
world. winning for itself the title 
“Rendezvous of Royalty.”’ 


Buenos Aires, 


kreater interest in newer and bet- 
ter theatres and more up-to-date | 
program methods. _ 

The newest of the ‘world’s Par- | 
amount houses is the Paramount 
theatre in Sao Paulo, Brazil, which 
on its opening In April of this 
yea 
firs 
So 


t sound equipped theatre in. 
uth America. 

Par's 70 Countries ; 
The period since 1925 has been | 
notable for the speeding up and) 
consolidation of foreign depart- 
ment activities abroad. Many new | 
Offices have been opened, until to-' 


changes are distributing and ex- 
ploiting Paramount pictures in. 
the 70 countries which comprise - 
Paramount's show world. During 
the last year a new home office: 
and exchange building for the. 
Australasian organization has! 
been completed at Sydney and, 
new offices have been erectéd ins 
Argentina; Santi-, 
ago, Chile; Liverpool, England, | 
and Strasbourg, France. During | 
this period exchanges have been 
established at La Coruna, Spain; 
Lima, Peru: 
Riga, Latvia; Warsaw and Lem- 
berg, Poland: Prague, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia: Vienna. Austria, and Zag- 
reb, Yugo-Slavia, 

More than 3,000 employees are 
ow enrolled under the banner of 
Paramount's foreten department, 
This loyal a 
Ptbeprtamigtines is engaged in dis- 

uting, exploiting, pr 
and presenting ; pean ae 
tures in the 37 lang 
which the world's 
artistic life radiates, 

Good Will Abroad 

Paramount Prestige and 
will abroad have never been 
er than at the Present m 


uages through 


r, had the honor of being the cards 
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PUBLIX OPINION, WEEK OF AUGUST 3lsrt, 1929 


PARAMOUNT PUBLICITY  —_— 
ENCIRCLES THE GLOBE 


“ By O. R. Geyer 
(Manager Paramount Foreign Publicity and Advertising) 
(Reprinted from VABIETY by Permission) 
|. Selling Paramount publicity and good will abroad through the 
‘medium of the printed page and the 37 languages used thereon 
“has been the pleasant task of this department since its inception 
‘more than 10 years ago under the direction of Emil E. Shauer, 
general manager of the foreign 
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UBLIX 
GOLD BRICK! 


“Please identify a ‘gold- & 
brick’ in Publix,’’ asks one ? 
of the faithful readers of § 
PUBLIX OPINION. ; 

The best answer your edi- 2 
3 can think of at this time ¢ 
3 is: 

3 “A Publix ‘goldbrick’ is ¢ 
3 the chap who reads PUBLIX § 
4 OPINION, the manuals, and % 
pe ct tira and if he & 
oesn’t his name men- § 
tioned, thinks that ‘there's ; | department. 

4 nothing in the paper.’ Read §|| , Thanks to Me aciye CO Opere: 
the editorial in the last issue, % ‘tion of the 3,000 Paramounteers 
Hl; with headquarters established in 
Hl every corner of the world, it has 
'been possible to obtain publicity 


ARABS ASAA ADAGE 


oat VARIETY by Permission) 
tion, probably the most highly geared of 
based on the most ancient methods of | 


One of the most important 
phases of the department’s work . 
is the supplying of photographs 
and mats for the illustration of 
motion picture news sections. 
Thousands of photographs and 
specially prepared mats are mailed 
representation for Paramount Pic- | each month to the leading news- 
| tures commensurate to their lead- | papers and magazines in every im- 
ership in quality and in distribu-| portant country and special serv- 
tion throughout the world. ices are arranged for leading pub- 

Paramount publicity is being lications in the various trade 
translated today into more lan- fields, such as automobiles, fash- 
and dialects than any /|ions, sports, engineering, etc. 
other document in the English 
on with the exception of Importance of Premieres 
public disinterest in ‘the theatre.; the Bible. Editors abroad have not failed 
to appreciate the tremendous pub- 


It is to be hoped that no Publix) : 
di rt | The publicity and advertising | jj- interest in motion picture news 


Ragin. | entic City), divisional, district | theatre will ever consider such a) i b nas “bd 
Geter. (224 branch managers and sales-' practice. In the first place not | CumemED: sheoed! hee ree con | ag published in American news- 


salesman in any other business. ||5 
“2 \In order to overcome this handi- ’ 
it|cap and to give each salesman as| 
hout |Many facts as possible about the 
'pictures he is called upon to sell, 
sf Bois Mr. Kent iMmstituted the practice 
€ Siof holding sales conventions, 
at| which preceded each new season. | 
The | Paramount was the first to hold | 
to | such eonventions. Now they are} 
| held by every major company in 
\the picture business. 
the value, Informations 


sales- | 

a | At these sales conventions (this 
*' year the company held two, one| 

appear A : 

, how- at St. Louis and the other at At-| 


“2 FOR 1” TICKETS 
UNSOUND PRACTICE 


Opposition theatres in many | 
communities are going in for ‘2-| 
for-1’”’ tickets—a most unsound | 
practice which at once confesses 


=) 


“\themselves just 


le divisions 
locals tween the months of May and 


are 
yon by in- 


each | cent of sales were closed. In the 
ter- | Carly 


a a sep-| 


men from all parts of the ecbuntry | enough business can be developed ducted on the highest possible | papers and general magazines, as 
well as in the publications devoted 
to the motion picture screen. They 
have commissioned representatives 
in New York and Hollywood to 
supply them with material in ad- 


jgather to formulate plans for 


jlaunching the company’s new pic-, 


_} tures. Mr. Kent's theory has been 
lthat the best informed salesman 
is the best salesman and, in ac- 
cordance with this policy, each 
picture is Outlined in detail so 
that every man in the sales and 
idistribution department knows 
what his company’s product is. 
Many finished pictures are 
shown at these conventions, so 
that the salesmen can see for 
what they will 
have to sell to exhibitors. Com-| 
plete advertising and publicity 
campaigns for each picture are 
outlined and a general survey of 
the new year in the picture in- 
dustry is made. Every bit of in- 
formation that will help the in- 
dividual salesman do his job bet- 
ter is imparted to him at these 
conventions, which have develop- 
ed into a clearing house for ideas 
and have amazingly simplified the 
job of selling pictures 
When the salesmen left these 
sales conventions this year they 
had a complete picture of Pa- 
ramount’s New Show World pro- 
gram and were equipped with 
information, sales accessories 
and advertising plans. that 
would enable them, in turn, to 
tell the 
more intelligently to the exhi- 
bitor who shows the pictures 
| to the public. 
| prior to the introduction of 
und and the installation of air- 
cooling systems in theatres the 
\bulk of picture selling took place 


July, when approximately 75 per 


days the picture exhibition 
seasons started on Labor Day 
Now the new season starts August 
1 and a steady stream of good 
pictures are furnished to exhibi- 
| tors throughout the yéar, regard- 
jless of the seasons. There is no 
such thing any more 4s the dull 
summer season, when large num- 
ber of theatres closed their doors. 
Nowadays most theatres, air-cool- 
ed and inviting, do as much busi- 
ness in the summer as 
winter. 
Distributing 
After the pictures are sold the 
next step is distribution, There 
are approximately 18,000 picture 
theatres in the United States, and 


Paramount serves a large percen- | 
To furnish | 


prints to these theatres scattered | 
throughout the country it is nec-| 


number. 


tage of this 


make an average of 200 
prints of each picture. These 
are allotted to exchanges 

rtion to the number of 

tres served by each exchange. 
New York exchange, which 
gerves more theatres than any 
other one branch, utilizes fifteen 


siagew of each picture in serving 
accounts. 
In each exchange there is a 


of bookers who book the 

time of the theatres in 

; ry territory. Prints are sent 

|to these theatres to take care of 
; playing time booked. 


essary to 


that way to meet operating cost, | 


and even if it could, it leaves such | 
resentment when the regular ad- 
mission is resumed that a slump! 
immediately sets in. 1 


NEW MANAGERIAL 


SET-UP IN MACON | 


| 


plane and with a sincere and at- 
tentive view to the conflicting na- 
tional and racial characteristics 
that have placed their stamp upon 
the general conduct of world com- 


all the quality of the product it 


|merce. Every effort has been to} f P 
|have this publicity reflect, first of ee eras ecemiore of pa rao 
‘sational Paramount success, such 


represents, and to have it prepar- “uy. 9 46 ay 
jas ‘‘Wings, Chang, The Pa- 
ed in the most readable and en- | triot” and “The Four Feathers,” 


| : : 
i | tertaining form, eliminating all | 
The following is the new line-/ species of ballyhooism and eccen- hata: a4 Saale rg ye ert 


up of theatre managers in Macon, |tric methods of attracting atten-) 
Ga.:- tion to Paramount. That this edu-| This demand for Paramount 
Montague Salmon, City Man- cational campaign has been suc-| News is so keen, especially in 
ager, Rialto Theatre; Howard §&. | cessful is shown by the fact that! Brazil, that amateur radio op- 
Amos, Manager, Capitol Theatre; lhundreds of leading newspapers| orators in the United States and 
Robert A. Simpson, Manager, Ritz and magazines are using Para- fer h 
Theatre: P. D. Griffith, Manager, mount news daily, weekly and/ Brazil are employed for the 
Criterion Theatre. -'\monthly as prized features of transmission of special dis- 
Was vegai 
Supplementing the various pub- 


a their news columns. The Para- 
Prior to the advent of sound mount trade mark, as a result, is| 
the physical distribution of pic-| undoubtedly one of the world’s /jicity services issued in New York 
tures was a comparatively easy | best known trade insignias used |anq in the important distribution 
job, but now, in addition to prints, in commerce. centers throughout the world are 
Translated in N. Y. ja battery of service publications 
Builders of the Tower of Babel |designed chiefly to assist the ex- 


each exchange has to handle discs. 
New containers for the fragile 
\hibitors of Paramount Pictures in 
i ti than 
had no more confusing | selling their programs to the pub- 


records had to be devised and 
shipping problems were increased. | : 
Physical equipment was practical- the Noreet ee  aieae. llie. Approximately 20 of these 
ly doubled in-each exchange, eX-| ‘ | magazines are issued in New York, 
es through which its great variety |< anaes Pari Rerlin. S 
of activities must be conducted. | o1, Sy Pete: eames EE ner 


tra space was made necessary, ad- 
ditional bookkeeping was required | maintained | 
to take care of this new develop Treen ee omes Te rea York |de Janeiro and Kobe. From the 


story of Paramount, 


they do in | 


ment. : 
The Paramount Trademark 
The job of the sales and distri-| 
bution department does not bean 


‘with the selling and delivering of | 


a print to the individual theatre. | 
It must then help the exhibitor | 
sell the picture to the public. Pa-! 
ramount was the first picture com- | 
pany to nationally advertise its} 
pictures. AS a result of this pol-| 
icy, Paramount pictures are) 
known by more people throughout | 
the world than any other brand | 
of pictures. For 14 years the Pa-| 
ramount trademark, a guaranty of 
quality screen entertainment, has 
been kept before the public in 
national magazines and newspa-| 
pers, and more directly in daily | 
newspaper advertising placed by 
the Publix theatres and individual 
exhibitors. 
In addition to the advertis- 
ing in periodicals, Paramount 
has built up one of the eninge 


est 


tres, among 
lobby displays, still phot 

of players and scenes from pic- 
tures, and novelty advertising 
accessories. 


through the 
branch- 
de- 


ramount message 

activities of the various 

es of the public relations 
partment. 

The selling and distributing of 
Paramount pictures is done in a 
systematic and complete manner 
from the time the first announce- 
ment of the company’s yearly 
product is made until the final 
picture of the year is exhibited to 


the public. 


for the preparation of this news 
material in the principal languages 
of the world. This work is .sup- 
plemented by additional staffs in 
the principal distribution centers 
of the world, such as London, Pa- 
ris, Berlin, Stockholm, . Rome, 
Barcelona, 
Aires, Sydney and Kobe, Japan. 


Not only are these staffs required | 
preparation of publicity, | 
exploitation and advertising ma-| 
terial on Paramount Pictures, but | 


for the 


they must also edit and title the 
pictures for proper presentation 
in all of the 
countries of the world. 

ion of titles in 


and the title ex- 


any one item, 
by the Foreign 


pictures. 

Through scores of correspon- 
dents located in New York and 
in Hollywood the department sup- 
plies up-to-date news material re- 
garding Paramount ctures to 
hundreds of important publica- 
tions seattered. throughout the 
world. The activities of the pic- 
ture industry have reached such 
world-wide importance that the 
leading news organizations, such 
as the Associated Press, United 
Press and the special represen- 
tatives of the larger publications 
use the cables daily to keep their 
publications fully advised as to 
the latest news and developments. 


artists in H 
uted to this int 
production. 


| Mensageiro 
|serves the same purpose in Brazil 


foreign language | 


Néw York office come Mensajero 
Paramount, which is supplied to 


|thousands of exhibitors -in the 21 


Spanish-speaking countries, and 
Paramount, which 


and Portugal, where Portuguese 


Rio de Janeiro, Buenos ae the official language. 


With the advent of scores of 
fine modern theatres in the lead- 
ing cities of the world, there has 
been a constant increase in the 
use of the most up-to-date exploi- 
tation methods abroad. Varying 
rules and regulations as issued by 
governments and municipalities 
have restricted the fullest possible 
utilization of modern methods of 
selling the pictures to the public, 
but the various units of the For- 
eign Publicity Department have 
been extremely successful in pro- 


'moting this feature of Paramount 


Picture salesmanship. The many 
record-breaking engagements en- 
joyed by recent Paramount spe- 
cials in the leading countries of 
the world have shown in ample 
fashion the wisdom of better ex- 
ploitation. : 


AUTO-TRADEMARK » 


“Pyublix’s sig cut, would be a 
wonderful thing on the tire cover 
of Managers’, District Managers’, 
ete., cars,” says Arthur Swanke, 
manager of the “Strand” at An- 
derson, S. C. “These people are 
continually covering a lot of 
ground and going to and through 
a lot of towns—pretty good adver- 
tising, don’t you think? The 
same could apply to a gold sticker 
that could be transferred to the 
wind-shield or door of the car. I. 
would be proud to use ‘em on my 
ear, both front and back.” 


PUBLIX PERAMBULATING — 
BALLYHOO-LIMOUSINE IS — 
THRILLING NEW ENGLAND 


Although it by no means, resembles the old stagé coaches 
and covered wagons of days gone by, the “Publix Entertain- 
ment Special” is acting in much the same capacity in boosting 
the name of PUBLIX throughout the New England states as 
it speeds from town to town visiting PUBLIX all along the 
route. This modern “trail-blazer” has been seen by hundreds 
of thousands of people since it left New York on July 12th, and 
it has made the name of PUBLIX known to thousands who 
had never before been told of this superior system of theatre 
operation. It has told huge crowds everywhere of the coming 
attractions, as well as the current attractions, of the PUBLIX 
theatres it has visited. segs 

A thorough and most successful 
campaign was carried on in New 
Haven. With the marvelous co- 
operation given it by Manager 
Cruzen and his staff, including 
Eugene Curtis, the “‘Special’’ made 
a tour of sixty-three different 
cities in the vicinity of New Haven 
and covered an average af 125 
miles a day for the six days it 
remained in that city. Many novel 
and effective ideas were .worked 
out dn conjunction with the ap- 
pearance of the “Special’’ in New 
Haven, such as movie shots’of the 
crowds taken during the tour of 
the special and being shown at the 
Olympia the following week. 
Mayor Kennedy said “good-bye” 
to the PUBLIX SPECIAL as it left 
New Haven for its long tour. 
Following the six day stay in New 
Haven, the PUBLIX SPECIAL 
went to Hartford, where it spent 
a very beneficial day in advertis- 
ing the opening of the Refriger- 
ated Allyn. Mr. Shellman had 
made preparations in advance for 
this one-day visit of this wonder 
of the highways. From there it 
went to Worcester, spending Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday in ad- 
vertising the Capitol in that city. 
Mr: Daniels and his staff gave the 
attendants of the Special their ut- 
most cooperation and the tour of 
that vicinity proved very success- 
ful. 

The special then left for Boston | 
to open a fourteen day engage-| “See What You Hear--- 
ment in the “bean town,” exploit- ; ~ 
ing thirteen PUBLIX THEATRES Hear What You See 
there, including the New Uptown, | 
which opened August 2nd. Messrs./ 
Fitzgibbons, Zorn, Gray, Brown-| 
ing, McManus, and Berg gladly | THEATRE 
welcomed the special to their city 
and plans were immediately made 


WATTS AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The manager of the Minnesota 
Theatre, Minneapolis, is Harry 
Watts. Gene Fox is the Director 
of Publicity and Advertising. 


_ GREAT GAG FOR ANY FILM! 
| Jay J. Rebel and Madeline W oods doped this out for Publix—Great 


States Theatre. Teaser ads in newspapers and on screen erailer, IT 
WILL WORK FOR ANY PICTURE MADE FROM A STAGE HIT. 


“DANCE OF LIFE” for instance. 


| 


Christie Talkie Mello: 
Of Good Old West 


Typical Western heroes and vil- 
lains of the old school will be seen 
with Louise Fazenda in the Christie 


Talking Play, “Faro Nell Or in Old | 


Californy,” which is about to im- 
mortalize comically in celluloid and 
sound, the melodrama of the good 
old Western screen, Jack Luden has 


for Paramount Month 


FAIRMONT DAILY SENTINEL, FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 


been selected as the, hero; Frank 
Rice, the sheriff; Harry Woods, as 
the Gambler-Heavy; and Charlie 
Mack as the keeper of The Last 
Chance Saloon, in this opus of the 
desert and the old Californy moun- 
‘tains. 

William Watson is directing this 
travesty, which was based on the 
short play by Willis Steele. Much 


typical desert locations of California. 


GET THIS FOR PARAMOUNT MONTH!! 


W. L. Nicholson of Fairmont, Minn., got the merchants to do this. Adapt the copy and idea 


Teweden, Joly 1 DO 


Fairmont Congratulates 
‘Ihe Nicholas Theater 


Upon the Installation of 


Perfect Talking Pictures “ 


In a Theater Built for Sound 
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of the picture is being filmed in the | 
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| the Ulusion 


‘river on Wh 
| Boat. Rising” 
(smoke stack | 
}out the tithe 
| In an emf 
|sengers for 
| Montgomery — 


ties offered a ff 
passenger takis 
This offer ' 
during which 
several two 6 
local papers” 
|two of the j 


junder the 


for a thorough campaign advertis- ay LA op) 4 a te ; Cards were gi 
ing the PUBLIX THEATRES of} = ; re CR, i ' 4 . : abvertising “+ 
Boston. — e=—s* boa Gain: 2 ah oe =. , |seen by the @ 
The PUBLIX SPECIAL has re-} Con ay. We i 1) 6 Pe, ‘persons visitin 
eently returned from Boston. The : ' qe ve : lially on Sunda 
huge downtown crowds of Boston, | i. ak ’ % Sa “xy | Three me 
the thousands of people at the} ry Var ee me of (a tleup on t 
beaches, and the multitudes at the | ‘heard in th 
numerous factories of that city all 
saw the special on its tour of 
Boston, and many stunts were 
used in connection with its Boston | 
campaign. : 
Harold E. Tillotson, who is 
handling the exploitation of the 
PUBLIX . ENTERTAINMENT 
SPECIAL reports splendid co- 
operation in every city. It is his| 
desire to fully cooperate with 
Managers and their staffs every- 
where in making this tour a tre- 


mendous success. 


LIMERICK GAG|| #4 fe 
REVIVED AS || -—23 a | wes. eas on <= | FT | 
SPACE GETTER || §& a | ‘3 j | 


REMEMBER —years and yours ago--the very first te you went te « 
movie? Remember the thrills of “The Great Train Robbery” —the one reel 
romances of Vitagraph days? Remember, too, the incongruity of & all at 
first? Of lovers’ lips moving soundlessly—ef Bal Hart's pistols Mashing 
pantomime in the backroom of a frontier bar? 


Remember—later—“The Birth of a Nation,” and the first large orchestee 
following the shifting shadows racing through the first Griffith epic? Sul 
later came the day of the mighty organ— wreat and versatile instrament, 
which projected every mood of the silver screen inte the hearts of the 
aadience. The illusion was complete-—almost. Perfect talking pictures 
make it contplete. The “hit” of Broadway is brought to Fairmont and 
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Plan pour shappang daps in Padrmene— 


Manager Pat McGee and Pub- 
licity Director Warren Hatfield 


have sold to the Oklahoma City 
News an idea that will keep the} 
Publix Capitol Theatre of that 
city well represented in the news- 
paper. McGee and Hatfield have 
revived the ‘Limerick Contest’ and 
the News gives them 30 inches of 
space daily for the limericks. The 
prizes consist of ten tickets daily 
and a grand prize of a ten dollar 
gold piece for the best last line 
submitted each week. 


power in lea 


CLOWN IN PARADE GALLAGHER NAMED te 


PROMOTE LE TARTE 


Mr. G. B. LeTarte has 
pointed manager of he ne 
Park Theatre, Ft. Fairfield, Me 
relieving Mr. Frank Gordon. Mr. 
Gordon is no longer associated 
with the organization. 


During a-local parade, ©. T. 
Perrin, of the Publix Rex theatre, Mr. Gerald Gallagher was ap- 
Greeley, Colo,, had a clown act in| pointed manager of the Publix 
car; the clown distributing heralds | ‘Tivoli,” Richmond, Ind., succeed- 
while driving in the parade. ing Mr. J. C, King. 
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Ruby Green,Blue & Amber 


which he placed in front of his 


ticket office 
copy: ‘For 
You Lose 
ot the. fact 
found in| 
Manager William 
Stadium Thea- 
R. I. mounted 
eet frame| Love.’ ” 


we are anxious 
owner. 
of Publix 


Mary Br 
from THE MAN I 
might be from 


with the following 
Women Only! 
This Wedding Ring? 
It was actually trent in pearl 
, nt perform 

eS to return it to its 
ian says, ‘It’s not 
LOVE but it 
the Man You 


Did 


J. C. King, formerly manager 
of the Publix Tivoli Theatre, Rich- 
mond, Ind., was appointed man- 
ager of the Publix Paramount, 


Marion, Ind. 
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D POST IT! 


$.155 
220 2124 
2155 
0217 


2.015 
22,015 
21.24 

31.533 
21.767 


22.525 
22.449 


G 500 and 1000 watt 


LINE-RATE OF 


NEWSPAPERS 
INEQUITABLE 


Showmen in the cities where 
“alpusement rates are much higher 
| than commercial rates, as a “pen- 
‘alty’ for ‘“‘theatre-news’’ space, 
| will be interested to know that the 
iNew York Daily News, with the 
i largest circulation in America, and 
-owned by Liberty Magazine and 
‘the Chicago Tribune—has a thea- 
| tre rate that is 5-cents cheaper 
than commercial rates. 
; .Other New York papers now 
| also offer the local commercial 
| rate to theatres, tho some. still 
| stick to the ‘‘penalty rate.”’ 
| In a recent issue of ‘‘Variety”’ 
whieh contains a listing of line- 
| rates in numerous cities, compar- 
| ing the theatre rate to the com- 
; mercial rate, a strong argument is 
| advanced by inference, to news- 
| papers urging them to treat the 
theatres more fairly. 
; It was tound that New York 
‘Jegitimate” theatres spend about 
| 10% of their gross for newspaper 
|advertising which amounts «to 
|about $1,000 per week per aver- 
| age theatre, when open. Most of 
| the larger movie theatres spend 
| on an average, about $3,000 each, 
| which represents about six per 
| cent in the ease of the biggest 
| movie theatres. Department 
stores generally use one per cent 
of their gross, tho sometimes it is 
| less, or it may reach two per cent. 
| They, however, get an exception- 
| ally low line rate. The newspapers 
| get three or four times as much 
| money out of the New York moy- 
ies as they do out of the legitimate 
| shows, and almost as much as the 
| department stores spend, but for 
some reason the bulk of news 
space and publicity goes to the 
| “Jegitimate’’ theatres in spite of 
| the fact that public interest favors 
} 
| 


movies by a huge percentage. 

*It will be seen that the theatre 
manager who urges a line-rate on 
the same basis as any other adver- 

| tiser, is strictly within his right. 
| The newspaper is compelled by its 
readers to furnish theatre NEWS. 
| If news possesses publicity value 
| for the local theatre, it merely ful- 
fills a public need. If it is adver- 
tising, disguised as ‘‘News,”’ or 
the usual type of “‘publicity”’ blurb, 
the theatre manager and the news- 
paper both are better off without 
it. Someday, business-like thea- 
tre advertising managers in every 
city will get together and demand 
their rights and fair treatment 
from rate-pirates. Where this has 
been done, it has resulted in bet- 
ter theatre operation, and actually 
fo loss in revenue to the news- 
papers. 

Theatre news is another. story— 
one from which both newspaper 
editors and most theatre advertis- 
ing managers, in most cases, could 
easily profit by enlarging their 
knowledge 


MANY ATTRACTED BY 
STREET STUNT 


Manager Victor B. Lowrey 
used a stunt to excellent advan- 
tage in exploiting ‘“‘The Greene 
Murder Case” playing at the Pub- 
lix Burns. Theatre, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. A man dressed to 
represent William Powell as he 
appears in the picture, walked 
through the streets of the business 
district with a large magnifying 
glass. When he saw a reasonably 
‘large crowd, he would stop, lay 
the roll of paper he was carrying 
under his arm, on the sidewalk 
and start unrolling it. When com- 
pletely unrolled, the on-lookers 
read the printed message, “I’m 
looking for the solution of THE 
GREENE MURDER CASE—PUB- 
LIX BURNS starting Sunday.” 


BARUTIO ON BROADWAY 


Mr. S. L. Barutio has been as- 
signed as manager of the Publix 
Rialto Theatre, New York, suc- 
ceeding Mr. G. F. Higgins, re- 
signed. 
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“The time has come. : , f j fi 
of all in Publix be concentrated upon this nation-wide box-office drive that will regan 
of the largest profits the motion picture industry has ever known.” SAM KATZ, Presi 
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“Leave no stone unturned to give Publix the 
high standing it holds in the world of theatres.” 


Publix S Opinion 


Publisned by and for the Press Representatives and Managers of 


PUBLIX THEATRES CORPORATION 


SAM KATZ, President 
‘A. M. Borsrorp, Dr. Advertising Benjy. H. Serxowicn, Editor 
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THRU A KEYHOLE 


Recently it was the good fortune of one of PUBLIX OPIN- 
ION’S best reporters, to observe on the same day, two executives 
of a company not in show business in their separate deportment 
toward juniors in their supervision, who were guilty of making 
embarrassing errors. 

One executive called the offender before him privately and in 
sympathetic tone and manner congratulated him for initiative above 
required duty, but pointed out the error, the havoc it wrought, 
and the reasons for adherence to certain principles of future con- 
duct. The other executive called his offender before him in the 
presence of a number of others within and without the organiza- 
tion, and flayed him brutally, shouting and raging. In the first 
case, the offender gratefully departed with “thank you” and worked 
harder than ever. In the second, the offender said something so 
livid that the tender ears of PUBLIX OPINION’S readers must 
be spared it. He quit his job as he punched his boss squarely in 
the eye. Thus the company lost a good employee, and its invest- 
ment in his training. The executive lost a lot of prestige and a 
pound of beefsteak. 


In both cases, the errors were made with all possible good 
intention, and were caused by the initiative of the zealous but 
luckless ones who got, into hot water. The errors and consequent 
reprimands would not have occurred had they merely stood at 
fixed post without attempting to make extra effort in behalf of their 
company. 

It has since been learned that the first executive has been pro- 
moted, while the second executive has been relegated to a less im- 
portant position. In neither instance, however, did the reprimand 
incident have anything to do with their changed status, other than 
to provide a sidelight upon their characters which their own 
seniors are constantly observing. 

Publix is an organization wherein the usher of today may be- 
come the senior executive of tomorrow. Initiative is a valuable 
virtue to the company, and should be encouraged in every pos- 
sible way. The man who makes no mistakes is usually the one who 
is so lazy or fearful, that he makes no progress, either. The 
incidents referred to above did not occur within this organization, 
but they may well be noted by everyone as applicable to our own 
conduct, and business. If a man has a few mistakes of the hand, 
rather than of the heart, sprinkled thru his fair average record of 
successful efforts that are in addition to his fixed routine, he is a 
valuable man to himself and to his company. The executive who 
encourages him with kindly, patient and sympathetic understanding 
in the face of an embarrassing error, can count himselt also as 
an increasingly valuable executive. 


HOT COPY! 


Hot copy to make women leave home—to attend the 
theatre, is okay, but sometimes it gets too hot, and an- 
noys instead, according to A. M. Botsford, who urges 
that good judgment always be used in achieving the 
boiling point. \ 

A line “he kissed her until her tonsils ached” written 
in 1919 by a feverish ad-copy writer, brought all the 
women to the theatre to get an eyeful, but it also brought 
the police, the militant clergy and censorship. The line 
needed a tonsilectomy, ie Views 
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Managers 
Attention! 


A few months ago PUB- 
LIX OPINION printed a lay- 
out and story suggesting a 
radio show in theatre lob- 
bies. If you read it, you'll 
note that great emphasis was 
laid upon the program of the 
theatre getting AT LEAST 
a 50% break, and if possible, 
more, A lot of theatres 
have allowed themselves to 
be re-sold on their own idea 
in such fashion as to get 

. nothing out of a radio show 
or a radio newspaper sup- 
plement. An example of 
this is furnished by a thea- 
tre in a little Indiana town. 
Tt put on a great radio show 
for the radio dealers, and 
the newspapers got out a 
big supplement. But there 
Wasn't a thing that sold 
tickets in any of the public- 
ity, and all of the radio pub- 
licity gave the impression 
that the theatre had discon- 
tinued its regular programs, 
and had been leased for the 
week to the radio dealers. 
This is downright bad man- 
agement. 

The idea behind a radio 
show, obviously, is to sell 
theatre tickets. If it doesn’t 
do that, then you're better 
off without it. If you go in- 
to it, you MUST get guaran- 
antee that the interests of 
the theatre will be protected 
in all advertising and public- 
ity. Read your back file of 
PUBLIX OPINION, issue No. 
46—March 2nd and No. 52 
—May 25th on this radio- 
show idea. 

A. M. BOTSFORD 
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Dear Mr. Botsford: 


Publix Opinion is getting 
to be such a favorite 
among the Strand em- 
ployees that we are up 
against a problem; the 
number of copies we have 
been receiving is not suf- 
ficient to go around, and I 
will appreciate it greatly if 
we could have 15 copies 
for the Strand. 


* 
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If it is possible I would 
like to have six more 
copies of your last issue. I 
find that Publix Opinion 
keeps the employees inter- 
ested in what is going on 
in the organization, and’ I 
feel it is money well spent. 


Kindly accept my hearty 
congratulation for it is an 
excellent piece of work. 
Kind regards, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


T. W. McKAY 


Manager, Strand Theatre, 
Rutland, vt, 
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